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ag rere 6 Beet. 
when 1 he ideals on which they helped to found our American 


| way of life are at stake in every corner of the globe, we 


Gre eSopecitally giad to have their story before us. 

What we now know as Buena Vista County was an almost 
treeless tract where even the surveyors lost their waye ‘the 
hot summer sun wes unfriendly and winter brought blizzards 
what meade the land all but untenable. Too, the first set- 


tlers were haunted by the fear of Indian attack. Without 


timber to build homes they made huts cof the prairie sod and 


burned the Poout erases for fuel. They fought off malaria 


and the hordes of mosquitces that infested the swamplands. 
Sometimes they seemed far from civilization, but they never 
lost the faith that it would follow them. 

SRS seOry.or Buena Vista County, from the days of its 
first survey down to 1942 hes been carefully prepared by the 
Towa WPA Writers' Program. The reader vill find it both 


trutiful and colorful. 
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re suené A Bint may well be calied an empire of 
oer ‘From the rugged and wooded valley of the Little 
mux River on the north to the wide blue surface of Storm 
Lake on the south, and beyond, the contours of level fields, 
rolling hills, and pleasant valleys delight the eye. The 
low-lying land has been well drained and the soil is black 
and rich, almost every acre of it suitable for cultivation. 
During the growing season the whole area is a vast garden, 
marred by no stretches of waste land. The very name "Buena 
Vista", taken from the Spanish, means “beautiful view" cr 
"sood view.” 


In the early days this region was a land of marshes and 
Sloughs. We can imagine the hoarse cries of the marsh birds 
as they were disturbed by the first wagons of the pioneers, 
the wild ducks flying up from their feeding places among the 
clumps of slough srass, the honk-honk of wild geese, and the 
loud complaint of the bittern and heron as they rose from 
the wild blue iris growing tall and stately at the edges of 
creeks and bogs. There were not many trees along the shores 
of Storm Lake then, only a few willows, small bushes, and 
one grove st the western end. These few trees, however, 
Were taken by the first settlers to build cabins or to 
build fires and after that there were no more trees for many 
years, except for a few lone cottonwoods which stood like 
sentinels above the lonely trails. 


William Brooke, who settled in the county in 1857, said 
that timber in those days was more valuable than land. He 
could have bought all the land he wanted cut on the prairie 
for even less than the government price of $1.25 an acre, 
but he did not want it. One reason was that farms were con- 
Sidered worthless if they had no timber with which to build 
homes and to make warming fires for winter. Another reason 
was that any sum of cash money, even 15 cents an acrs, was 
hard to get. For a long time land without timber was looked 
upon 4s a luxury, a property which could not be used. We 
must remember that these people came from the timbered 
regions of Ohio, Tndiana, and places farther cast. They had 
no idea that anyone could live without the familiar woodpile, 
the swing of the ax, and the felled logs to build sturdy 
Weels, root tops, and fences. Later on, . these people 
learned to build homes out of prairie sod and to make fires 
out of the prairie hay. They learned to pick red roots out 
of the new soil after the first breaking and to dry them for 
fuel. They learned to plant their own groves, and while the 
trees were getting started they learned to twist flax straw 
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a eS cobs or 
= t 1 na thoy could ‘buy lumber. It was 
OS Va. Luab le ¥ 


a But pagan the Bae ost days the first question 
al Ss Loe "How far is it to timber?" and they 

a set accordingly. Since most of the timber in Buena 
Vista County lay along the Little Sioux River they settled 
there, and Sioux Rapids, located between high hills along 
the river, soon became the big town of those early days. It 
was the county seat and the stopping point on the old stage 
road between Fort Dodge and Sioux City. It was the place 
Where the first lumber mill and the first flour mill were 
built and the point where Indians and trappers came to trade 
their pelts and skins for tobacco and supplies. 


All these years Storm Leke lay forgotten in the wilder- 
ness. Surrounded by swamp land and marshes which made 
travel difficult, and with scarcely any trees, the place was 
avoided by the wagon trains of the settlers and the wind 
Blew over the level stretches for miles with no hamlet or 
Srove to break its force. Sometimes during a storm the wind 
would sweep the shellow lake to the verv bottom (it was only 
about 15 feet deep) and the high-tossed waves would crash 
with thunderous impact on the lonely shores. An old trapper, 
Sleeping by ths lake during one of these storms, was 
awakened to find his tent biown down over his head. In the 
morning he told a group of surveyors that he had named the 
lake Storm Lake because of his experience. They probably 
laughed 4 little, but the name went down in their records 
and the lake has been called that ever since. 


This was in the year 1855. The lake was then bordered 
by a wail of rocks thrown up bv the action of the waves and 
the movement of ice during alternate periods of freezing and 
thawing. Later many of these rocks were used as building 
stones. 


Buena Vista was originally a part of Fayette and 
Buchanan counties. These were two large temporary counties 
named when [Towa was still part of the Wisconsin Territory. 
The Wisconsin Territorial Legislature, by the act of Decem- 


ber 21, 1837, created four large counties -- Benton, Keokuk, 
Fayette, and Buchanan. Before this there hed been only two 
counties -- Dubuque and Demoine {as Des Moines was then 


spelled) but these big counties were constantly being 
changed. Fayetts originally included areas that later made 
el countiss and parts of nine others, besides reaching into 
Minnesota, anc North and South Dakota. 


The act wrich established the boundaries of Buena Vista 
County was passed January 15, 1851, but the county was not 
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“1856. Tt wae 
fi 'e ee Bae measuring 24 
sg eines townships of 36 
ki total area of 596 square miles. The 

Wa “on the north by Clay County, on the east 

ee Muercss’ on the south by Sac, and on the west by Cher- 

ee; it was the third from the western boundary of the 
‘State, and was also the third from the north. 


Several rivers and creeks flowed through this area, 
principally the Little Sioux River in the north, the Raccoon 
River in the east, Maple Creek in the southwest, and 
Brooke's Creek in the central portion. There were two 

lakes; Storm Lake, rated among the large glacial bodies of 
water in JIowa, and Pickerel Lake, lying half in the north- 
east corner of Buena Vista, and half in Clay County. Most 
counties were established only after the Indian titles had 
been extinguished but it was not until 1851 that the last of 
the Sioux Indians agreed to sell their lands in northern 
Iowa to the government. Thus for a long time parts of Buena 
Vista County were Indian territory. 


Bee ecu or 185k. cet off 50 Iowa counties, fully one 
half of the State, so until 1858 and afterward, surveyors 
Were sent out vy the United States Govermient into this vast 
region end surveyins was always in progress somewhere along 
the frontier. 


Surveying wes 8 lonely and dangerous: occupation in 
those days. Wandering Indians were always on the lookout 
for the little party of surveyors, whom they hated. They 
feared the stakes and marks. They felt thet the numerals 
and sigms on the stakes were dad medicine and would bring 
evil spirits to the land. 


All sections in each township were numbered from one to 
56, beginning at the northeast corner of the tovmship and 
counting from east to west alternately. Thomas Jefferson is 
Said to have been the author of this system of surveying, 
dividing lands and numbering by ranges, townships, and sec- 
tions. Surveyors were paid by the Government, a Soy ee 
price for each mile line surveyed. The surveyor made note 
of the type of iand in each section in regard to streans, 
soil, timbsr, and een or any other features, and would 
mark the section tirs Second wor third qualdty so’. tat 
those who wished to inten S land later would know something 
of what they were getting, This surveyor's report was often 
the first definite record of the conditions to be found in 
certain sections of the county. 


The equipment of each surveyor would include a compass 
and transit, surveyor's chain, wegons to carry tents or 
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| were pr . 

alae horses or ponies were 
) 3 assistants to cover the long 
tances had ‘to be treveled to make the survey. © 
A ave for. wae ae 

& = the: surveyor ‘haa tp wark ech corner as soon as he had 
measured the lines. On the prairie, where there were no 
trees to blaze, he had to mark the section line or township 
corner in the long grass. To do this he had to cut a square 
out of the tough sod with a spade and throw out enough soil 
to make a small mound. A square stake was driven into the 
mound with the number of the section merked on the wood, 
These stakes were set up at each half mile and were called 
half-mile posts. 


Sometimes the surveyors who covered northwest Iowa 
would find skeletons of cattle, and they wondered how the 
animals had come to die so far out on the prairie, away from 
any known settlement. The question remained a mystery for 
many yeers but was cleared up in 1951 through the efforts of 
L. C. Sutherland of Storm Lake and the Storm Lake Pilot- 
Tribune. Correspondence with the State Historical Depart- 
ments of lowa and Wisconsin. revealed the existence of the 
Dickson-McKnight trail which had passed southeast from 
Manitoba, Canada, across Iowa through Dickinson, Clay, Buena 
Weeoe, ec, and Carroll counties toa point a few miles 
above the present town of Keosauqua on the Des Moines River. 
Peeraon, 2 Scov living in northern Minnesota in 1812, was an 
independent treder who sold furs and other articles to 
markets in Montreal and St. Louis. He began dealing with a 
party of evicted Highlanders who had left Scotland in 1811 
Bena; tea by a@eents of Lord Selkirk, moved to new homes on 
the Red River of the North, in Manitoba. hey wanted to 
start raising cattle and sheep, and Dickson agreed to supply 
the stock from the market at St. Louis. He formed a conpany 
of men to drive the animals from the headquarters of his as- 
sociate, McKnight in Missouri, through Iowa and Minnesota to 
Canada. Some of the cattle died on the way. It was their 
remains the surveyors found more than forty years later. 


An incident during the survev7ing of Buena Vista County 
in the summer cf 1856 proved the truth of the old adage, 
"Haste Gakes waste." A bluff old Indien fighter, "Uncle" 
wack Parker, had charge of the work. He divided his sur-~ 
veyors into two groups, leading one himself, with the as- 
Sistance of J. tL. Ingalsbe, end gave the other to W. G. 
Allen. ‘The parties were to work from opposite ends ofa 
tract 42 miles wide east and west, pushing north to the 
finnesota border. Anxious to take "advantage of every hour 
of the sunlight necessary for their instruments, the men 
pushed ahead for 35 successive days. They averaged 30 miles 
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‘ eerie eh in ii she’ Aver “and 
y, this is what happened: ‘One 
5 Allen's work should be. We could 
c : tablished nor any trail indicating previous 
velers. I was engaged in reviewing my notes to find pos- 
sible errors, when a scouting party brought tidings of a 
distant trail. JI shouldered my instrument and reaching the 
trail, found it straight and evidently made by a surveying 
party. Trying the course I found it just ten degrees wrong, 
viz: north ten degrees east, when it should have been due 
north," 









Ingalsbe knew at once what had happened. Allen had 
read his instrument wrong in blinding sun, and using this 
mistake as a basis for figuring, had marked the rest of his 
territory wrong, losing both time and money by his hurrying 
Ingalsbe hated to tell Uncle Jack, but the mistake had to be 
corrected. Perker was furious. He ordered his men to stop 
eee CNCe and Start. "in pursuit" of the other gang. He 
Shouldered Ingalsbe's 16-pound rifle, “and swearing dire 
vengeance" demanded, "Where shall we find the cuss?" Ags 
ingalsbe said afterward, "The question was not difficult for 
me to answer, but I thought it best to defer the meeting." 
The cooks took his hint and were late with breakfast. Then 
ingalsbe continued to delay Uncle Jack &s artfully as he 
could, plying him with questions about his adventures and 
persuading him to take some time off to shoot elk. Probably 
Parker saw through the ruse; anyway, some good shots at 
Beme restored his humor, and when at sundown the party's 
Se-ccame rumbled into Ailen's camp, all he said was: 
"Onstrap en hopple the critters, h'ist yer tents and jest 
mayeier @ week tew see ef ye can't sort o' git rested." 
That was all. The other surveyors had agreed not to menticn 
Allen's mistake: Uncle Jack handled that with tact and the 
work was completed satisfactorily. 


Ingaisbe also wrote of meeting tvo men traveling with 
Some oxen and a wagon. They said they had come down the 
Little Sioux and had staked out claims on all patches of 
timber, marking these by plowing a furrow around each. They 
wanted to knov' the number of the sacticn in which they had 
located but Ingalsbe refused any informetion, considering 
that the people were "land sharks" who wished to acguire 
Claims to sell to settlers for high vrices. 


Harly in July the surveyors made camp on a knoll near 
the Littles Sioux River overlooking the site of Sioux Rapids. 
On guard against hostile Indians, they surrounded their 
wagons end tents with rifle pits. Nevertheless during the 
hight some Sioux led by Inkpaduta killed several of the 
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ter ae States | surveyors came through Buena 
County in Dated Their trail had led all day over the 
hot airie country. It was early fall and the sun beat 
down with that golden but fierce intensity which ripens the 
LY: corn in September and dries to crackling bronze the green 
ss seed pods of a multitude of plants. But there was no corn 
. then, only grass. For weeks they had walked through it, up- 
hilland down-hill, until the soles of their shoes had worn 
. Slippery in the dusty miles of it and everv step forward was 
an effort. Their nerves had become ragged as they pushed m, 

mile after mile. 
















eT ee; 


Then suddenly they came to a green valley, shady and 
cool, where wild grapes ripened and prairie plums hung in 
red glowing clusters. In every thicket brownish hazelnuts 
bulged from their furry cases and the stiff crimson of the 
rosebsrry was bright above the thorns. he sun was going 
down behind tall cottonwoods. Their wide crispy leaves 
twinkled in the light and here and there a golden leaf, 
pointed and smooth as though dipped in vellow lacquer, 
Slipped down from a great tree and made a splatter of color 
on the ground. Below was the river where clear cool water 
flowed along sanded shores -- a refreshing place for a 
thirsty and tired man to rest. 


The surveyors kneit down to drink and towash their 
burning faces in the cool water. They looked about then, 
realizing that there must be an abundance of game in this 
timber and along the river. They made camp for the night 
With one thought in mind. They liked this plece and decided 
to stake out a claim to the land. This was against the law, 
however, and both of them knew it. It was a Government rule 
that surveyors could not take possession of any land while 
doing their work of making a survey. Surveyors were usually 
first on the scene in opening up a new region and it ae 
have been an easy matter for then to take all the best lo- 
Cations as they went. Lane and Ray, for those were ‘the 
names of the two surveyors, disregarded this rule. The next 
morning they drove stakes and posted. notices, printing in 
barge istters the words: "This Land is Taken by Lane and 
Ray." Then they went on with their work. The site they had 
marked was near the place where the town of Sioux Rapids was 
later to grow up on the Little Sioux River. 


During the winter season the men came back to hunt and 
trap along the river. They built a log cabin neer what was 
afterward called Barnes' Grove. After several months they 
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; to make preparations for settle- 
It was spring ,» when they came back through Fort 

ge. Here ey were joined by a little band of settlers: 
illiam Weaver and his wife and her brother, Abner Bell, and 
family named Totten. Lane and Ray now led the little 

party back to the Little Sioux Valley, where they had hunted. 
the surveyors were eager to get rid of their illegal 





See eg 
a holdings and as soon as they had disposed of their land they 





ae 


went away again. The last of their claims was sold to a man 


named Templeton. 


_ Before leaving the country, Lane and Ray did one thing 
which greatly helped in the subsequent development of Sioux. 
Rapids. They were commissioned to lay out a military road 
from Fort Dodge west, and they ran it straight to the new 
settlement -- that is as straight as such an early road 
Could be built. Swamp lands, marshes, and sloughs had to be 
avoided because no drainage systems had yet been built, and 
rivers had to be forde@ as there were no bridges. This old 
Fort Dodge road was used by many settlers and was afterward 
extended to Sioux City where it becdme the chief artery of 
travel for stagecoaches, covered wagons, traders,and farmers 
going back and forth to mill, 


Of the group who came with Lane and Ray, Abner Bell was 
always called the first settler because he was the only one 
who remained. The others were driven away by the horrors of 
that first terrible winter in the new country. Everything 
Seemed to be against them. Fierce blizzards came early in 
November to shut them in and by January the snow was so deep 
that even whole herds of elk perished from starvation. 
Every bit of grass on which they fed was covered by deep 
Smhow and every trail and road was hidden in the drifts so 
that it was almost impossible for the settlers to drive to 
Fort Dodge for their supplies. To make matters worse, the 
Sioux Indiens went on the warpath. They were driven by 
starvation and by anger toward the whites, and travelea& up 
the Little Sioux River with murder in their hearts. They 
stole guns, begged food, shot livestock, and terrorized the 
pepple all along the way. Finally at Spirit Lake they 
kiiled 2 people and took four women prisoners. Such ter- 
rible times drove people from their homes and some neyer re- 
tuted. Why did Abner Bell remain? 


Bell was 32 years old and unmarried. Without a family 
to worry about he could afford to trust to his own wits and 
his gun to protect himself. He was a good shot and a great 
hunter. The very day he arrived at Sioux Rapids he set out 
at once in search of game, leaving the other members of the 
party to start making camp, While they planted and sowed 
that first season and built their rude log huts he roamed UL 
and down the river shooting and trapping. Beaver, mink, anc 
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5 ° He never took any land 

; home with the Weavers. In later 

nah 4 * @ small shack and ran a store. His 

in trade consisted of groceries, traps, powder and 
or any other article a hunter might need. 


Nelson Suckow said of Abner Bell: “He was a small man 
weighing perhaps 120 pounds, active and quick and as black 
as a Spaniard. He was always smoking a pipe and was in- 
clined to be the contrary kind." He was restless and tur-~ 
bulent also, unschooled and uncouth, but he had a shrewd 
native humor and wit. 


Bell always dressed very carelessly. At first he wore 
haphazard garments made by himself out of skins efter the 
manner of the Indians but later when he bought his clothes 
readymade, he wore them until they were ragged and worn, and 
consequently was always considered an eccentric individual. 
He let his hair and whiskers grow also, never bothering to 
eo uo 6 barber shop, and in time his lone black hair and 
black beard seemed to set him apart from the other settlers. 
But Bell made friends in spite of his queer ways. He was 
honest and fearless in facing the wilderness alone, and his 
keen blue eyes saw a lot of humor end adventure in pioneer 
life. As settlements became thicker he formed the habit of 
selling venison to his neighbors, and would make regular 
visits to each home, often spending the evening while he 
entertained the family with tales of his hunting experiences, 
nis trapping exploits, or his acventures with . numerous 
Indians. 


Bell disliked Indians intensely. One day while making 
his round of visits he found a group of Indian men begging 
flour from a pioneer woman. The woman's husband was gone 
and she was much frightened. Bell knew a few Indien words 
and he burst upon the savages with a yell, mixing loud pro- 
fanity with Indian dialect and war whoops, end scattering 
the natives in every direction with the sheer pyovwer of his 
anery voice. The Indians dashed to their poniss and rede 
away in haste. Bell then told the woman never to give an 
Indian anything but to drive him away as soon as he appeared. 


This was the attitude of many of the settlers. To them 
all Indiens were bad. The Serna made no effort to under- 
stand their grievances or to make friends with them, but 
adnove them off with curses or clubs. The Indians on their 
part believed in revenze, and every hurt received from the 
whites by one of their tribe was carefully remembered and 
later paid back in kind. 
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big man, six ings “elie. and me 
c scars “oh his face made his expression 
cruel. For several years he had hated 
| / and jee Saree them as his greatest enemies. They 
en the hunting grounds of his people, they had mur- 







(dered is brother, Sidominadotah, on the banks of Bloody Run, 





and slain many of his kinsmen. Squaws who went begging for 


- food had been driven off with whips. Now after the cold, 


hungry winter of 1856, Inkpaduta felt that the time had 
come to get even. 


With a band of desperate followers he set out across 
Woodbury and Cherokee counties, leaving behind a trail of 
fear and pilfered cabins. : 


Finally the Indians arrived at the town of Peterson,’ 
just north of the line dividing Clay County from Buena Vista, 
and entered the home of A. S. Mead. There they not only 
killed Mead's livestock and destroyed some of his buildings 
but they also knocked Mrs. Mead down end carried off the 
daughter, Hattie Mead, 17, as a prisoner. They tried to 
take along also a young sirl, named Emma, but she cried so 
Justily that they let her go and one Indian picked up a 
stick and whipped her all the way back to her father's cabin. 
A neighbor, Enoch Taylor, who was at the Mead home, was also 
knocked down. His son was kicked into the fireplace and had 
@ leg burned so badly that he carried the cscar for years. 
Mrs. Taylor was taken prisoner but she and Hettie Mead were 
allowed to return to camp in the morning. 


Still the Indians had not killed anyone. They knew 
that the United States Government protected the settlers 
and they feared the great “white father" in Washington. So 
they went on to Sioux Rapids. Here they entered the cabins 
with threatening gestures and angry grunts and signs. They 
took Mrs. Totten and Mrs. Weever prisoners end held them for 
Several days. The men were beaten and treated badly. Any- 
thing the Indians wanted they took from the scanty stores of 
the settlers, who had noway of getting mcre food wntil 
spring cams to thaw the snow. With ruthless waste they shot 
the livestock, cooked what they wanted and threw the rest 
awey. Then suddenly, one morning, they were gone. The 
settlers breathed easier. 


But a few days later word came down the river of the 
massacre «at Spirit Lake. Now the peovle in Buena Vista 
County knew what they had escaped, and also what might yet 
lie in wait for them. They stayed close inside the cabins, 
almost afraid to go out efter firewood. Abner Bell set out 
for Fort Dodge with anothsr man to tell the terrible news to 
the people there. Weeks later there was another scare, when 
two men came down the river saying that the Indiang had 
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were. $0 Peareitied “that they 
_ So they set out from their homes across 

he snc oh starving oxen, and meager provisions. Some 
went ,oux City, some got as fer as Fort Dodge. It was 
terrible og fie for all and it is no wonder that few 
ed to go beck when spring came, even when they were as- 
apes that the Indians had gone back far into Minnesota. 
They could never forget the frightful hardships of that 
winter. Abner Bell was probably the only one of the 
original settlers who returned to Sioux Rapids in the spring. 


All this trouble might have been prevented if the 
United States Government had maintained a military post in 
northwest Iowa to protect the settlers. There had been such 
a post at Fort Dodge for a few years but when the Indiens 
hed been moved out of Iowa, the garrison there had been 
disbanded. The Indians had always been wandering tribes and 
in spite of treaties still traveled for miles, looking for 
better hunting grounds. Inkpaduta and his band had not 
Signed the treaties and so did not receive annuities like 
the other Indians. They still lurked in Iowa and when they 
could not find enough game they followed the trail of some 
settler, to beg or steal. 


These very ecarlicst settlers, who had been driven out 
by Indians, left not even the record of their names behind 
them. Governor James Grimes of Iowa wrote to President 
Franklin Pierce in Washington, D. C., requesting protection 
for the settlers who had been disturbed by wandering bands 
of Winnebagoes, Sioux, Pottawattamies Omahas, Sacs, and 
Foxes. In this letter he stated: "I am reliably informed 
that the same Indians, but in increased numbers, have again 
pitched their tents within the State and are making prepara- 
tions to remain during the winter. The Secretary of this 
State, General George Ws McCleary, writes me that he has in- 
formation thet a large band of Sioux Indians have destroyed 
the settlements in Buena Vista County and forced the in- 
habitants to abandon their homes. He also writes me that 
these Indians are manifestly making preparations for wer, 
and have been and are now making great efforts to induce all 
of the Mississinpi River Sioux to unite with them in hos- 
tilities upon the whites. I hear from various sources that 
Severai runners heve been sent by the Sioux west of the 
Missouri River, to those in this State, and in Minnesota, 
with war belts, urging the latter to make common cause with 
thems Ihe result of all this is a great state of alarm 
along the whole frontier. The nioneer settlers are abandon- 
ing their homes and improvements, and are retZrine to the 
more dense settlements in the interior of the State..." 
The governor asked for the establishment of ea military post 
on the Big Sioux River near the northwest corner of the 
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_ "The continued depredations of the Indians upon the in- 
habitants of Little Sioux Valley have made it necessary to 
arm in self defense. We have organized an independent mili-. 


tary company comprising the inhabitants of Cherokee, Buena 


Vista, and Clay counties. We have the men but lack the guns © 
Last winter the Indians passing through found the settlers 
unprepared and took nearly every gun in the above mentioned 
eOuntios, They are upon us again this winter, burning 
houses and cerrying off and destroying property. With 11 
men we attacked 18 Indians but several of our guns being 
useless were compelled to Fetreat...<During the month of 
December they have burned several houses and destroyed a 
large amount of property of settlers." 


iven after the Spirit Lake Massacre not much was done 
to help the settlers. When the people of Fort Dodge heard 
of the tragedy they got together a company of almost 100 men 
from that place and from “Webster City and set out across the 
melting snows to rescue any settlers who might be left and 
tO punish the Indians. But the trie Ves so CiTficult that 
by the time the rescue party reached the lakes it was too 
late to do anything but bury the dead and return home. On 
the way back, this expedition was Caught in a spring blize 
zard. The temperature fell to 34 degrees below zero and two 
of the men froze to death. The others suffered terribly and 
barely returned alive, 


Four years later Governor Kirkwood asked the Federal 
Govermment for rifles with which to arm the SeviLers, He 
got a promise of 1,000 guns which would be sent to Keokuk, 
but whether any of these guns ever reached the settlers, 
400 miles away from the Mississippi, is not. known. 


Nevertheless these discouragements did not prevent set- 
tlers from coming into Buena Vista County. They persisted 
in spite of every hardship. Even in August 1862 when the 
Sioux Indians killed 650 white people in Minnesota, the sur- 
viving neighbors were not driven away for long. They were 
too much interested in their new homes and the towns they 
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a eG eal the fall of 1857, Some settlers 
alepe the ere wagons that would hardly hold to- 
gether for the trip, some drove smart carriages and spirited 
horses. Others drove mules, cows, oxen, ponies -- anything 
that would pull a load. Some had wagons neatly fitted with 
_. Wegon bows and white canvas for a cover, while others cut 
Willow savlings and bent them over the wagon to make the 
bows, and used old blankets, bed quilts, homespun coverlets 
or sheepskins for covering. Some hed gcod guns, plenty of 
Supplies and ammunition, and money to buy bright new 
Conestoga wagons painted blue, with stout wheels and weter- 
proof wagon bodies which could be floated over rivers like 

a boat with no leaks to wet the settlerst supplies. 












There were no roads then in the Fort Dodes country -- 
only grass-srown trails. All western Iowa was the Fort 
Dodge country -- all bevond the Des Moines River. 


The creeks were shallow, the marshes narrower, end the 
grass stood brown and yellow, stiffened by the long days of 
drying heat. Hiram and William Brooke were driving across- 
Country from Ceder Falls. A settler from the neighboring 
County Of Cherokee nas left a description of the crossing, 
in Thomas McCulla's itistory of Cherokee County. There was a 
ferry at Fort Dodge, a Perryman, land as boat made of a cot« 
tonwood log hollowed out and sharpened at one end, rounded 
at the other, Inthis the settlers wers taken across the 
Des Moines River. Farther down-stream was Des Moines, a 
small village then with only one brick building -- the new 
State Capitol. Wagons were floated across the river, or 
taken apart and carried in the ferryboat, a few pieces at a 
time. 


“We cams across the prairie’, says that first settler, 
"when there were no roeds whatever, and not a bush or tree 
of any kind with the exception of three or four cottonwood 
trees at the inlet of -Storm Lake. There were no houses at 
Storm Leke et that time. We were guided from Sac City to 
Storm Leke by following the crushed prairie grass made by a 
man, who with a wagon, had made the journey shortly before. 
We camped on the lake shore to let our worn oxen recuperate 
for a few days and then went on to Cherokee." Now perhaps 
the man who had gone on before was a settler going into 
Buena Vista County. Perhaps it was the Brooke brothers 
themselves. 
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Bei i pove s they stopped 
g back inflight to take a second look, 
ng their wings up over their backs as they 





= .ghted safely again on the prairie. We can imagine the 
flocks of prairie chickens scattered by the sound of voices 
and running off through the grass, and the smell of fall in 
the air, the smoky blue of the Sunset, the coolness of the 
night ahead. 


The next spring another man came to the settlement on 
the Little Sioux. He was not a farmer but a town-builder. 
His name was Luther EH. Barnes. He was what the farmers 
Called a speculator, for he bought land with the idea of 
dividing it into town lots and reselling it at a lerge prof- 
it. Barnes had money and was intent on making more. His 
town was a paper town and he named it Sioux Rapids, not be- 
cause he found any rapids in the river but becauge he liked 
the sound of the name. There were many towns like this all 
over Iowa -- towns planned on paper, named, surveyed, and 
divided into lots. Many never grew beyond the lofty dreams 
of their founders. So it was at first with Sioux Rapids. 
Barnes had bought ths Templeton claim and Large parts of two 
other sections and had laid out a city of great magnitude 
and importence. but the city did not Brow according to his 
plan. So far there were only about 13 settlers who had come 
ai. 


“@. S. Lee ceme in 1856, and with him WM. S. Jameson. 
Lee was a New Yorker by birth and proved to be a shrewd 
business man who entered at once into Che vOuUDlIa effeirs a 
the county. Moses Van Kirk came about the same time and 
Settled on section two in Barnes Township. Aman by the 
name of Cole buiit a log house on section Six in Lee Town- 
Ship. This house was afterward owned by Stengrin Hesla, thé 
"Shoemeker", as he was cailed, who settled on section one, 
Barnes Township. 


Timber was so scaree that many of the first settlers 
lived in sod houses or dugouts. A traveler at that time 
might have thought that the county was dotted with oversized 
S0pher mounds, each with a man-made chimney from which smoke 
and fire poured es though it eame from the inner regions of 
the earth. To build one of these sod houses, the home-~ 
Steader would first dig down a few Pee Cults oie we 
series of steps leading up to what was to be the front door. 
Then he would put up a framework built of as much lumber as 
he could haul for the rafters of the roof end the side walls, 
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tive shelters the families of Buena Vista County lived while 
they worked to make the vrairie yield them a living and 
7 money enough to buy lumber to build real homes. They used 
| native grass for fuel, as described in the Pest and Present 
of Buena Vista County: 





Me could i ays tell when our neighbors were getting 
Supper by the puff of fire thet would come from the chimneys 
Where slough grass was being burned. And everyone burned 
it, as coal was too high, and money too scarce. Twisted 
slough hay made a hot fire for s few minutes, and was used 
extensiveliv. It would ignite at once end the fire would 
purl out of the top of thes nhimney , VWiSiD1lé- for miles on an 
evening. It was a comical sight also to see the people 
come cumbling out of the sod shanties when callers came, for 
ali the world like a lot of Bopners). coming sut of their 
holes." 


Sometimes the grass pbrrned Piet Vor “br itne prairie, 


? and people had good cause to dread the MOrealrae (first Oc~ 
Casionally stray bands of Indiens would start a blaze to 
eCare up game Por jumtine, and in the fall when the grass 
Wes as dry as tinder, it eculd casily catch fire accidental- 
ly. "When once starte a”, Sarvs Past end fresent, "the only 


thing to do for a man who Wes in their path was tO. save him- 
seit, and that as quickly es possible, During the season 
when they were frequent, the settler eould expect. to be 
awakened almost any night enc see the sky painted red from 
the glow of ths Pilenew hee rhouse full of Smoke, “end: ifthe 

proper precautions hed not been taken he end his family in 
danger. Imagine a sheet of flame from ten to fifteen feet 
hi ok, Sometimes a mile in width, rushing along with the 
wind, with a dull rosr that could be heard for a long dis@ 
tance, and you heve some idea of What such e spectacle was," 


How Dr. W. D. Bailey of Storm Leke escaped death in a 
prairie fire has beer told by his daughter, Mrs. India But- 
terfield, in the Pilot-Tribune for January Lo, 2925 \ iis 
autumn aay When Dr. Be Beiley was out hunting he noticed a pe- 
culiar haze over the sky and he knew that the prairie must 
be afire. He hed to act quickly before the flames rolled 
toward hiz over the J) a Migs le @h sm "Dismounting from his pony", 
wrote Mrs. Butterfie z2ld, *he started a fire to meet the on- 
Coming one. The smoke ‘Wetveme so dense that Ae covered his 
nose and mouth with his cape As the roaring fire came on it 
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f mosquitoes bothered the 
During the summer 
S were drained, they 
offered no protection 
1 t] had to suffer the discomfort of 
_ heavy clothes to ward them off. Sometimes at nieht it was 

necessary to build smudges and drive them out of the house 
With smoke before the family could go to bed. At a dance -- 

possibly the first held in the county at the Fourth of July 
celebration at Isaac Enders' home in 1861 -- it was necessa- 
ry to fill an old kettle with smoldering and "i1ll-smelling 
material" and bring it into the room between each number to 
smoke out the mosquitoes and allow the party to progress in 
some degree of comfort. 












Of course, prairie life had its compensations. In fine 
weather, almost everyone could appreciate the beauty of the 
Specious open country. Wild roses grew thick and, accord- 
ing to Mrs. Butterfield, the sunsets were "glorious", and 
the moonlight turned "the grass into billowy waves." 


For the first few years elk, deer, and other game were 
plentiful. Often flocks of wild zeese end ducks darkened the: 
Sky. In the winter the men would fish by cutting holes in 
the ice and killing the fish with spears ag they swam near 
the opening. Trapping was a profitable occupation too, and 
high grade furs were shippec east from Buena Vista County. 
The women made practically all of the clothing for their own 
households, and they took bits of warm fur to trim coats and 
hats. It was not unusual for them to mele caps and mittens 
of mink trapped in the vicinity. 


While the settlers were locating homes, planting crops, 
and making the most of the natural advanteces of the regions 
they grew increasingly anxious for a county organization, 
With officials elected to carry on the business of the coun- 
ty and a courthouse where texes could be paid, law courts 
held, and other public affairs directed and managed. 


Buena Vista County had been attached to Woodbury County 
for voting and judicial purposes until 1856. Then Judge A, 
Wi. Hubbard of Woodbury County appointed a conmittee of three 
men to choose a county seat. The only settlement at that 
time was at Sioux Rapids but the committee did not approve 
that site because it was so nesr the banks of the river. 
Instead they chose a location one mile south and marked off 
ten acres for the town in section 18 of what afterward be- 
came Lee Township. They called this plsce Preirieville, 
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land at Prai- 

o be known as Leesburg: 

: @ which was used for e dwelling, 

ices, and for official purposes. But no 
house ever materialized. 
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'... The actual organization of Buena Vista County took 
- place in the fall of 1858 after Luther Barnes hed prepared a 












+ petition and carried it to the district court of Woodbury 
rs ie) " ' 


County in Sioux City. The signers of the petition were 
Gennox Barnes, W.S. Lee, M. S. Jameson, Abner Bell, W. R. 
Weaver, Morris Metcalf, "Shoemeker" Hesla, Charles Metcalf, 
John W. Tucker, Moses Van Baths. Osh. Packard, Luther 
Barnes’ son-in-law, Barnes, Cole,and Arthur Reeves, 


Woodbury County authorities aid not grant the petition 
because they were not satisfied that the Signers were a ma- 
jority of the legal voters of Buena Vista County. Instead 
they ordered L. B. Crittenden to act ag organizing sheriff 
and to post notices of tovmship elections to be held that 
October. The settlers did not like this arrangement, and 
S. H. Packard and 21 other legal voters signed another peti- 
tion objecting to it.. This wes srented after Luther Barnes 
had taken an oath that a majority of the legal voters in the 
county hed signe4 it. 


Lennox Barnes acted ag organizing sheriff and‘posted 
notices that the election would be held November 15, 1856, 
At that time a number cf officials were Chosen: Sheriff; 
Abner Bell, County Judge, Arthur T. Reeves, County Clerk, 
John W. Tucker, Superintendent of Common Schools, Mordecai 
Jameson. The offices of treasurer end recorder, coroner, 
Surveycr, drainage commissioner, township clerk, Supervisor, 
constable, justice of the peace and township assessor were 
also filled. 


the results of the election were odd in many ways; 
There were 17 offices to Pill, 15 votes were cast for each, 
and yet the poll book lists show only 14 voters! One name 
is missing. Some cf the men were evidently absent from the 
county, W.S. Lee, one of the leaders, neither voted nor 
Pan 10). oifice; John Tucker, Willian Brooke, Hiram Brooke, 
end M. S. Jameson were successful candidates, but did not 
vote. William Weaver was elected to three offices while 
Mendel Metcalf and Aquilla Cook each hed CWO. 


One of the first acts of the new officers was to levy a 
Six-mill road tax ani bridge tax which brought in about $200 
the first yeer. Another task was to lay off the county into 
townsiips so that roads and schools could be built, but this 
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Probably the worry and 





unfavorable seasons caused 


as 


e settlers t | On More personal problems. 
__. The wint 1858-1859 was again a hard one and in 


early spring another rumor of approaching Indians. The 
settl little ammunition and some of their guns 
were aS ramshackle as their wagons. Every kind of gun wag 
used, muskets from the Revolutionary War, Kentucky OLY Leite 
| ae squirrel shooters, shotguns, pistols, long guns, sawed-off 
< _ suns, good guns and voor guns -- anything that would shoot. 
There were even some of the new Sharpe's rifles, breechload- 
ing guns to be used in the Coming struggle of the Civil War. 
But they needed shot and powder to load the puns and during 
the long winter their supplies had been used Wie) Bedi 
Packard was a young and able man so he started off to Fort 
Dodge to bring home the ammunition. He reached the Des 
Moines River safely and started across but he did not know 
that the sprinz thaws had already weakened the ice. When 
about half way across he broke through, and though he saved 
himself from drowning, his feet were badly frozen before he 
could reach the settlement. Both feet had to be amputated 
when he reached Fort Dodge. He never returned to Sioux 
Rapids. When his father-in-law, Luther Barnes, heard of 
this tragedy he too gave up and soon afterward left the 
county, never to return. All that was left of his promised 
city were the stakes which marked the blocks and streets. 
The thrifty settlers soon gathcred these for firewood and 
the land was once more taken over for farming purposes. 
The name of Barnes is, however, still remembered in the Ccoun- 
ty, for the township end grove were named for him, and 
though the tom itsclf was called hrollingsworth Ford for 
Some time, the original name finally came back into use and 
the town, as Barnes hed named it, began to prosper. 
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e returned to Wisconsin in the summer of 1859 
. brought back with him the first members of the Norwegian 
my which wes to develop and help to build the community 






O 


PY ef Sioux Rapids. These five men were Knudt Stennerson, 0. 0. 


Rang, Christian Johnson, and Henry and Ole Gullickson. 


Abner Bell and Henry Gullickson, both bachelors, moved 
into the upper story of Christian Johnson's log cabin. 
Gullickson was Mrs. Johnson's brother. The two men slept 
on the floor and cooked their meals on Mrs. Johnson's stove 
downstairs. They had a small ladder to climb up and down 
from their attic accommodations. Johnson's cabin was con- 
Sidered a fine home for the time. The walls were about 
three feet high on the sides and a man could walk through 
the center of the cabin without stooping to avoid hitting 
his head on the rafters. 


W. S. Lee laid the first floor of sawed lumber in the 
county, in what was believed to be Buena Vista County's 
first frame house. He had the lumber brought from the vil- 
lage of Peterson where John Gilbert owned and operated a 
portable sawmill. Lee also dug the county's first well, in 
1861. Up to that time he and others had obtained water from 
Springs and from the Little Sioux River. Lee's well was 
probably similar to that described by W. F. Couch..." ten 
feet deep and shored up with what we called ‘nigger heads.' 
The pump was not a pump at all, but consisted of a long pole 
with a hook on one end, by which the water wes drawn up in 
@ four foot well anywhere and have five feet of water," 
Surely to some of the settlers it must have seemed that the 
water on the ground was a full foot deep in the swamplands, 


Buena Vista County's first murder took place in 1859. 
It was the result of ill feeling between noch Taylor and 
Ambrose Mead, who illegally claimed Taylor's land. Mead 
hated his quiet, industrious neighbor end sought to drive 
him off the desirable acreage. He watched Taylor and was 
ready at any time to start an open fight. Learning that a 
friend, J. Bicknell, had gold some rails to Taylor for 
building purposes, Mead got his son and O.M. Barker, a 
neighbor, and they went to the Bicknell claim and began 
loading the rails into their own wagon. Taylor came by and, 
Seeing them, told them the rails were his. Barker became so 
angry with Taylor that he stripped off his coat, grabbed the 
younger Mead's revolver and stood prepared to fight. Sur- 
prised at this, Taylor closed with him, attempting to get’ 
the gun away from him. Barker resisted and Taylor soon fel, 
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| Woodbury County jail at Sioux City. 





3 and the new Meant ites 
(s oO punish» the criminal. Barker was 
t > Spirit Lake where he was caught and brought back. 
vas no jail in Sioux Rapids so he was held in the 


: In October of that year Barker was tried in Sioux 
Rapids and found guilty. He was sentenced to the Fort 
Madison Penitentiary but wiile on the way escaped from the 
Sheriff and fled tothe eastern coast. From there he left 
the United States in a ship end was never again heard from. 
His punishment was exile instead of jail sentence. The 
Sheriff was charged with bribery but no one could prove that 
he had purposely let Barker escape and the matter was drop- 
ped. The trial and charges of this murder cost the new 
county of Buena Vista $2,000. 


The next year Moses Van Kirk, the new county judge, 
gave a contract to James Gleason and John Stanley to build 
Pees Over the Littie Sioux River at Sioux Rapids. 
Gleason and Stanley were to receive 5,000 acres of swamp 
land to pay for the bridge. According to Iowa law this con- 
tract was illegal because swamp lands were not supposed to 
be used to pay for bridges. The bridge was built by another 
contractor, Jasper Lindsey, but a flood the following year 
washed it out. The county was bonded for the sum of $18,000 
Toe reoulla it and other bridges. of this amount 412’ 000 
went to Lee, who evidertly took the second contract, and 

$6,000 went to Isaac Enders to bridge the sloughs and creeks 
of “the countye 


Few bridges were ever built and all this time the coun- 
ty's financial state grew worse and worse. The tax levies 
brought in -little money, there were so few settlers, and 
improvements which were needed and voted alwavse took more 
money than wes in the treasury. County warrants were issued 
freely to pay bilis but as these could not be redeemed in 
cash they depreciated in value until they were only worth 
from 20 to 30 cents onthe dollar. Contracts had to be 
given on that basis and then the depreciated warrants were 
to be kept over for several years until the county could pay 
them in full and with interest. In this way the county was 
always losing money on contracts and was always in debt. 


A county census in 1860 showed only 67 residents in 
Buena Vista and the population did not grow appreciably in. 
the next five years. But some people came every year. The 
State census for 1869 showed a population of 242. 
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Ps worn fall of 1861 John Cofer came from O'Brien County 


wa fe. negotiations for the purchase of all the swamp land 
ie the county. These lands were considered worthless at 
that time for not only did the settlers doubt that they 
could ever be drained but they considered land without trees 


as worthless anyway. Many of them thought just as old man 


Evens had when he said: "All these folks that are rushing 
to the prairies...will starve out and come back. God makes 
trees grow to show men where the good land is." 


Two years earlier county officials had experienced a 
disagreeable episode on actount of the swamp lands. They 
had hired J. S. Ringland to survey that territory. He was 
to be paid according to the number of acres surveyed. After 
16 days of work, Ringland finished his report, sent it to 
Beate Officials in Des Moines, and hended in his bill. 
Abner Bell immediately reised objections. He had been fol- 
lowing the work of Ringland and his assistant and claimed 
that the two could not vossibly have covered the entire 
county in 16 days with any degree of accuracy. Moreover, 
Bell stated that “during the time the men were supposed to 
be at work locating the swamp lands they were in fact lying 
in camp on a hill near Sioux Rapids, drinking whiskey, play- 
ing poker and telling stories." 


Bell hurried to Feterson and had a lawyer draw up a 
written protest. Then, mounting his horse again, he rode 
almost day and night in the hope of beating Ringland's re- 
port to Des Moines. There is no actual record to show 
Whether or not he was successful, but apparently he was, for 
no lands were patented to the county then or later, 


Some time afterward, in 1861, W. S. Lee investigated 
the matter. John Cofer had then offered to buy all the 
swamp land in the county in return for a contract to build a 
courthouse. Cofer, a rather notorious land dealer, was no 
doubt a smooth and convincing talker, but he made the mis- 
take of outlining his proposal to Lee. Lee liked the idea, 
and intended to use it for his own benefit. 


How Corer must have raced when he lesrned that Lee had 
tricked him! There was nothing he could do about it, how- 
ever. Taking advantage of his office as county clerk, Lee 
persuaded the other county officials to deed to him the 
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Bate oo | l be asked how such an astonishing agreement 
Could be made, allowing Lee to have something more than 100 





square miles, more than one-sixth of the county's total area. 
Even in the wettest times, Buena Vista County never had that 
much real swamp land. The explanation seems to be that the 
Surveyors, who were paid by the acre, simply reported most 
of the timberless country which they considcred worthless 


anyway, as swamp land. 


Overfloved lands were granted to the State of Iowa by 
Congress in 1850, ana again by the State of Iowa to each 
county in which they were located in 1853, They were to be 
competently surveyed and the report approved, but though 
Such had not been the case in Buena Vista County, Lee was 
Biven the contract. He started work on the courthouse, 
having large numbers of trees cut down ena trimmed, but for 
some reason he never did anything more. He left the lumber 
lying on the ground, to be picked up later and used by the 
Settlers. By 1865 the sffair had not made any progress. 
Lee had not built either courthouse or bridge. Instead, in 
that year, he turned his building contrect over to Richard 
Ridgway, wno hed not come to the county until 1863. However, 
Lee had such a strong influence over the other county offi- 
Gials that they agreed to let hin do as he wished. Lee at 
the same time retained the swemn lands which he regarded as 
already belonging to him. He resigned his position as coun- 
ty treasursr and went cast to sell the lands, making an 
enormous profit. A man named Porter 2. Roberts, who bought 
the most of the area, resold the land in small acreages. 


achard Ridgway did not build the courthouse or con- 
struct the bridge for which he had contracted. Like Lee, he 
cut some timber and let it lie around to be picked up by the 
settlers. 


It was nearly 20 years later, in 1882, when all of the 
officials who had "run the county" were out of office, that 
the courthouse swamp-land deal was straightened out. Abner 
Bell was one of the principal witnesses for the county. . Ep 
fact, people thought that Bell wes really behind the legal 
action. Richerd Ridgway and Williem Brooke were among the 
other witnesses, W.S. Lee himself Swore that he hed en~ 
tered into contract in good faith, and knowing that the law 
did not authorize the exchange of land for courthouse pur- 
poses, stated that the building he had »vroposed to put up 
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ft ‘eave was why Lee had cut 
wz but never had done anything else. 
Meer tne ground." At any rate, the court de- 
1) 8 ee and he and all the people who had pur- 
ased from him lost their claim to the lands. 





Whet hed the county officers used for a courthouse back 
in the 1860's when both Lee end Ridgway neglected to build 
the quarters for which they had contracted? The answer is 
Simple. Lee's brother-in-law, George W. Struble, and Mrs. 
Struble and their children, moved to Sioux Rapids from New 
York in the fall of 18635, They built a two-story log cabin 
and made it a fathering place for the community. The county 
court convened in the wide living room, often adjourning to 
allow Mrs. Struble to set the table for dinner. The meals 
she prepared were enjoyed by the judge, the lawyers, the 
jury, and all the members of the court. The board of super- 
visors also met in this room. This was all very convenient 
to the scheming Lee. He or his relatives heard almost every 
word that was ever uttered about the business of the county 
ena could thus control affairs for their.own profit. Oliver 
Moore and David Farnam, two other settlers living in Sioux 
Rapids at the time, were also relatives of Lee. As if that 
were not enough, Charles Lee, a brother, moved to the county 
in 1861. In January 1862 he was appointed county treasurer. 


Struble's cabin was well built. The door wes fastened 
with e huge log chain and the windows had thick shutters of 
Walnut, tough enough to withstend an atteck from Indians. 
It is said that Struble acquired his land from a well known 
Indian called '¥eathsr in the Lake.” The 160-acre tract was 
located just outside cof the limits of Sioux Rapids. Before 
long Struble replaced the cabin with a frame house which was 
later used for many years as a hotel. This was not the 
first hotel, for William Swiford built the first in the town, 
but it was the most popuiar and became known far and wide 
for its chesar. in its ffice or barroom many political 
meetings were held. 


There were as yet no railroeds, and the people of Buena 
Vista County were far from any lanes of communication and 
travel, except the stagecoach. During a blizzard in 1865, 
every sign of a road or a trail was “whited out.” It was 
impossible to go to the mill, and when flour geve out the 
people had to grind their corn ina coffee grinder and live 
on that. As soon as the stage route vas open again, Struble 
sent to Sioux City for a 50-pound sack of flour, which cost 
him $6.25. There was no flouring mill in the county until 
LOT. 
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_ those of the South Slavery question. 


‘s election campaign of 1860 the Southerners had 


atened secession and disunion in case Abraham Lincoln 
shor Lincoln won, and on April 12, 1861, not 
long after his inauguration, Southern troops fired on Fort 
Sumter. This was believed to be the beginning of a well or- 
ganized plan to destroy the Union. Three days later, on 
Monday ,April 15, President Lincoln issued the proclamation 
declaring war on the South and asking for 75,000 volunteers, 
As it turned out, many thousand more men were needed, and 
the war lasted four years, much longer than anyone had ane 
ticipated. Following Lincoln's request, Governor Kirkwood 
of Iowa sent out 4 call for the first regiment from the 
State. Iowans responded and played an important part in 
Winning the Civil War. However, Buena Vista County was 
Still isolated and was slow to get news of the events hap- 
pening in the outside world. There were so few residents, 
and these were so occupied with their own affairs, that none 
volunteered to serve in the army during that first year. 





But in the summer of 1863, Charles Lee resigned his 
county office and enlisted, going to Burlington to enter the 
army for service during the rest of the war. At the time he 
deft there was only $69.20 in the county treasury and a 
record of 15,000 acres of entered lends. The tax money col- 
lected that year amounted to $1,500. 


The constant struggle to pay expenses, raise crops and 
keep on the watch for hostile Indians took most of the sete 
tlers' time and energy. The Sioux, led by Little Crow, rose 
against the whites in New Uln, Minnesota, in the summer of 
1862 and the massacre that resulted was enough to scare the 
people of northern Iowa and put them on guard. It was not 
Surprising that Buena Vista residents felt little interest 
in the Civil Wer, of which they knew almost no details, and 
which was being fought hundreds of miles away. 


Finally, as more men were needed in the Union army, a 
draft went into operation and in Buena Vista County two men 
were drawn, Oliver Moore and Henry Gullickson. Neither went, 
for substitution was allowed. Moore sent George Ditton as a 
substitute, and when Gullickson was not accepted, Knudt 
Stennerson went in his place. Both men survived, but Peter 
Holland, who in 1864 resigned his job as one of the county 
Supervisors and joined the army, was killed and buried in 
Tennessee. The rest of the people, at last aroused and 
anxious to help with the war, voted a bond issue of $20,000 
to help transport fighting men to the front. 
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ring 1862 a seri el ght involved the com- 
ty and was not settled until the following year. W. S. 
and George Killam were rival candidates for the office 
county treasurer and the contest was heated. Both men 
ught hard to line up the 20 voters that comprised the 
total strength of the county: it was even asserted that 
votes were bought and sold. Sometimes cash, or a cow, was 
exchanged for the promise of a vote, but both candidates 










went to bed that night before election uncertain whether the 


votes thev had bought were really theirs or only bad prom- 
ises. Each man doubted his neighbor's word. Even when the 
ballots were counted, the men accused one another of having 
tampered with the ballot box. Killam began legal proceed- 
ings against Lee, but finally gave up, sold his farm, and 
left the county. Lee had won again. ) : 


In 1866 another election fight started. A cry went up 
that the same set of men were holding office year after year, 
and that a change should be made. When Richard Ridgway had 
been elected treasurer the previous year, he had been pre- 
vented from serving, at the point of a gun, and Oliver Moore 
was allowed to have the office. Now Abner Bell and Hubbard 
Sanderson decided to Pignt the’ office hélderg‘--— Ww. 8. Des 
and his friends. Every voter was asked to come out and vote, 
They came, and came well armed. 


it was the October election. The air was crisp and 
cold and the men were anery as they stood on street corners 
watching and talking. Open battle was expected to break out 
at any moment if the main body of citizens did not win, for 
the election was a fight to the finish. No more fraud and 
Misuse of public funds was to be tolerated. Even Uncle 
Michael Hollingsworth, who was &@ Quaker and a peaceful citi- 
zen, came to the polls armed and reacy to battle for hig 
rights. . 


The long day drew to an end, the polls were closed and 
the votes counted. Bell and Sanderson jag won. The oiti-. 
zens were jubilant over the result and celebrations and con- 
€ratulations were in order, But some of the people were 
Still angry, and an ugly rumor started that the old officers 
Should be lynched. That night M.S. Jameson and Oliver 
Moore left the county, taking with them every record which 
had any bearing on their past financial transactions. They 
also took the minute book, in which the record of the doings 
of the board of supervisors was kept, and the county seal. 
They went to friends at Fort Dodge and said that the citi- 
zens of Sioux Rapids were threatening them. These friends 
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+The new board of supervisors met November 16, 1866, and 
declaring the office of clerk vacant, appointed Abner Bell. 
The county was then eight years o14 end so far had no per- 
manent records. Thus all the facts gathered up to this time 
have been set down as given from memory by Abner Bell on 
the one side and W. S. Lee on the other. As far as Bell was 
concerned, it was said that his writing was "frightful" and 
his spelling still worse, but et least he could reed it him- 
self. 


Since the county hed no courthouse, and Bell did not 
wish the Struble home to be the permanent meeting place, he 
set about providing other quarters. He built a sod house up 
against the Christian Johnson log cabin, where he had been 
living. It was 14 feet square and seven feet high. He 
moved into it, made himself a bed of poles and willow boughs, 
made a straw mattress, and used his buffalo robe for cover- 
ing. He also obtained 9 stove so he could make pancakes and 
was thus “independent.” Nelson Suckow, son of Lars Suckow 
Who settled at Sioux Rapids about that time, wrote about 
Abner Bell in the Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune for February 26, 
1951, After he was snugly fixed in the sod hut, says Suckow, 
"the hardy old pioneer then invited the board of supervisors 
(of which my father was a member) to use his home for @ 
courthouse, which they proceeded to do. It remained the 
official meeting place of the county government for a long 
time. 


"The place was pretty well crowded, sometimes, but Bell 
had boxes to sit on and the Supervisors brought their din- 
hers with them. They always adjourned for dinner, at which 
time Bell mixed up his batter end made himself a meal of 
pancakes. If any of the officers forgot their lunch they 
would steal some of the pancakes when Bell turned his backs" 


At about this time, 1868 or i869, F. M. Mills was pub- 
lishing the Iowa State Register in Des Moines. Day after 
he saw the long anc continuous stream of wagons and prairie 
schooners drawn by oxen and horses pessing through Des 
Moines on their way to Kansas end Nebraska, and he decided 
to give Iowa a little publicity end turn the tide of immi- 
gration nésrer home. He sent a man to the Sioux City land 














en taken. When this map 
1a pamphlet showing the map and 
land, written from the survey- 
very team coming into Des Moines 
ve each driver a booklet. ‘When the settlers read this 
cription of the fine farm land in Iowa they drove into 
_ the Fort Dodge country with plans to stay. And they did 
stay, more and more of them. Mills' literature had an al- 
_ most immediate effect, for by the fall of 1870 the records 
at the Sioux City land office showed that every section of 
land open to settlement had been taken. It is said that 
Buena Vista County grew fastest of all the counties. From 
242 people the population grew to 1,160 the first year and 

by the second was well over 2,000. 













Linn Grove, in Barnes Township, was named by the sur- 
veyors who camped at the site in 1855. They admired the 
heavy growth of linden trees in the woods there and so 
called the spot Linn Grove. 


The man who was most energetic in promoting the growth 
of Linn Grove had arrived from New York in the spring of 
1866. He was Moses Sweet, an experienced miller who was at 
once attracted by the possibility of water power development 
on the Little Sioux River. Realizing that future settlers 
would need lumber with which to build homes, he bought the 
northwest quarter of section 8 from Hiram Julbert, paying 
$2,000 for it. Within a year or two he had built a dam and 
a framework of hewn logs on which to put the mechinory hs 
had shipped in. With this he turned out hardwood framework 
that was still in use in various buildings many years later. 


Before long he decided to use the water power to grind 
flour and about 1876 excavated a long ditch since known as 
the millrace, The dam was thrown across the river just 
below the race head, resulting in apsroxit:-tely a sik foot 
head of water for power. Sweet built new quarters about 15 
rods down from the race intake at the river. 


A number of Scandinavians were attracted to this lo- 
cality. One of the first was the Hesla family, which moved 
to Bernes Township from the northeastern corner of Towa in 
1866. They took up a half-section homestead, and their son, 
O. L. Hesla, lived on the property almost continuously for 
more than 60 years. 


The first settler in the southern part of the county 


was Daniel B. Harrison, who in 1867 located at the west end 
of Storm Lake. That fall George Holt arrived and made his 
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- Che les Pomeroy was congressman 
t time and helped to put the peti- 
ostal route was then established between 
poRapida: by way of Storm Lake and was con- 





an 644 a 
fo ete upped Fis: Chicago. and Northwestern Railroad was built 
through the north part of the county. 


sols Hiow many settlers were already in Sioux Rapids when 
Storm Lake was first settled? We cannot name them all but 
afewvwe do remember. There was the Hollingsworth family 


who ceme on a summer day in June and stopped to eat their 


first meal in the shade of a big willow tree which remained 
a landmark for many years. The family included Michael 
Hollingsworth, the old Quaker; Isaiah Hollingsworth, his 
son; and his son's wife and their children, and Nurse. Hol- 
ling sworth, who was said to be the only doctor west of Fort 
Dodge for years. This family lived for about a year in a 
double log house which had been used for a fort. In the 
Tell of 1865 they moved to their claim outside of town in 
Barnes Township. Here each year Hollingsworth and his son 
Would break and plant a few acres. They raised oniy the 
Crops the family needed because there was no market for sur- 
plus grain or meat until the railroads were built. 


Another settler was John Franklin Clough who served in 
the Civil ar es a member of Company I, Twenty-seventh Iowa 
Volunteer Infantry, end fought in the battles of Shiloh, 
Vicksburg, Pittsburg Landing, Bull Run, and also at Pleasant 
Hili and Holly Springs. After the war he returned to his 
family at Waukon, Iowa, and in the spring of 1866 they moved 
to Buena Vista County. When Clough entered the ermy he was 
strong and well but after his long service and constant 
fatigue from long marches his health was poor. The family 
lived in a sod shanty for the first years and had to drive 
70 miles to Fort Dodge for supplies. In spite of these 
hardships Clough was made county supervisor and worked hard 
to build up a good community. 


it was a boy from Norway who helped to build the first 
Store in Sioux Rapids. He was Henry Jacobson who had come 
to America when he was 12 years old. Later with two other 
young tien he started for Buena Vista County and at Sioux 
Rapids in 1869 they opened the first store. The nearest 
railroad was then at Fort Dodge and they went there to get 
Supplies. They used four yoke of oxen to haul their goods 
and when crossing a bad Slough would put all of them on one 
Wagon to pull through the deep mud. One day they traveled 
only four miles because the trail was so poor. It usually 
took 4 week to make the entire trip. suger soid) “fore.2d 
cents a pound, tea at $2.50 a pound, flour for £7 per 100 
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ll summer and many a pioneer 
Calico for a bright dress without 
to Fort Dodge for cloth. Lster Jacob- 
i sy t creamery in the county. Torkel Tork- 
eo was rwegian to reach the county at an early 
_ date. When he started for Sioux Rapids with his family the 
_ Civil War was still in progress and he had to obtain per- 
mission from State authorities to go from one state to 
another. In November the family reached, Fort Dodse where 
they remained during the winter. In the spring of 1863 they 
Peached the Little Sioux River where they built a log cabin 
and spent the summer. Eut in the fall they heard rumors of 
Indian troubles so they again moved into a house, on section 
8, where the settlers had fortified a place, prepared 
against attack. Three families lived here together -- the 
Torkelsons, the Johnsons, and the Stennersons. Here they 
lived for three years and then Torkelson built another cabin 
on the farm he had taken in section 9. On this farm the 
family lived ever afterward, always edding to their land 
holdings and to their buildings and livestock. Torkelson 
often heard wolves howling at night end would occasionally 
See a herd of deer or elk and sometimes even buffalo. Ox 
teams were used in crossing the slourhs because the cattle 
were more quiet and patient and would keep on wading,while 
horses feared the deep mud holes and would start plunging 
and turning wildly to get their hoofs on solid footing. 









John Russell Howe worked as a farm hend first near 
Peterson and then came to Buena Vista County and took a 
quarter section of land which he entered as a homestead. He 
bought e team of oxen for $150, paid $60 down, and gave his 
note ior the retiainder. Later when he was unable to pay the 
note, Stepnen Olney, who held it, let him work it out by 
Chopping wood, hauling hay, and in doing other jobs. - Later 
Howe went to Sioux City to help a man locete and prove his 
Claim but the man failed to pay him so he came back home, 
He tried to buy flour but was refused credit and had to haul 
6rist from the mill for a friend in order to get some. The 
next year ue took a yearling steer to Sioux Rapids and by 
Selling this animal was able to buy his winte> supplies. 
His family used hay for fuel, cutting the long slough grass 
and twisting it up into bundles, and piling it up for the 


te 


Winter as others did. 


Dr. Stephen Olney was the first practicing physician in 
Buena Vista County. He came there very early and at first 
busied himself with helping with the eccounts in the treas- 
urer's office ana surveying in the covnty, because he had 
OnLy) a (few. (patients. His’ practice grew, however, until 
often he had to work all night driving over the prairies to 
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grew. In lf 72 the young 
sr of William S. Lee and later 
but still kept his land near Sioux 













iB. O. Christenson also came from Norway, and started 
the first furniture store at Sioux Rapids. In October 1872 
he arrived in the towm and built his store, hauling the 
lumber from Newell. He took 0. K. Hogen into partnership 
with him but even with their combined resources they were 
almost out of funds when the store was finished, They had 
only $100 left with which to buy furniture. Besides this 
the financial panic of 1873 left the county hard pressed for 
any money at all. Farmers were obliged to pay for any goods 
bought with black walnut lumber which brought only a low 
price on the market. The finest quality of black walnut 
Sold for four cents a foot for dry lumber, three cents for 
green. After 1880 the business prospered, but Christenson 
finally sold out to a larger firm and started a cabinet shop 
of his own. He had learned this trade in Norway as a boy 
apprentice. 


William Brooke, another early Settler, proved in’ later - 


yeers to be the savior of his community. There were about 
55 people living at that time near Barnes Grove but Brooke 
had come earlier ané hed stored away several hundred bushels 
of corn. When winter blizzards came,after a summer in which 
grasshoppers had destroyed the corn. Brooke gave oOrn eo 
his neighbors, rationing it out according to the size of the 
family, and so this Sioux Revids settlement got through a 
hard winter. 


In June 1869, shortly efter the first settlement at 
Storm Lake was made, 4 group of citizens petitioned the 
board of supervisors to lay off the county into townships so 
that roeds and schools could be established, Before this 
there had been but one large township, Barnes, in the county. 
In July, therefore, the supervisors met. The place of meet- 
ing was an unfurnished store building and they used saw- 
horses for chairs and a work bench for a council table, d. 
D. Adams, Daniel Herrison, and W. S. Harlan were the com 
mittee sent from Storm Lake. Before reaching the meeting 
place this delegation stonped at Strublets Hotel in Siouz 
Beapigs end found W. S. Lee -and Dr. Stephen Olney hard at 
work on @ prospective townsnip map which divided the county 
into seven townships, four in the north sand thrce in the 
south. They thought this was fair as the northern part of 
the county had been settled since 1856 end the south part 
only since 1867, The population in the north half Was, of 
course, much greater. 
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sach township elected a member 
Sioux Rapids people wanted 
gir side. So in spite of the pro- 
see, Dr. Olney's map was adopted by 


seven townships were created. 
pag i ei ell | 


PRT ADE ¢ ose 3 | Pa ee aes a te z 

Me ie cord nanod the first township Lee, in honor of W. 
S. Lee. Harrison and Harlan selected Storm Lake as the 
neme for their first township. Polend Township was named by 
Dr. Olney from a place in Ohio, his former home, and J. D. 
Adams named Nokomis Tovmship for the place from which he had 
come. Brooke Township was named in honor of William Brooke, 
and George Struble nanied another township Coon, after the 
heme of the stream which flowed through it. The name Barnes 
was retained 25 the neme of the township in which Sioux 
Rapids was located. These names were recorded that day and 
were never changed. 
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Later, however, Hlk Township was set off from part of 
Nokomis, and in 1872 Fairfield was set off end also Newell, 
Maple Valley, Grant, Providence, and Emma, which was later 
named Scott Towmship. Lincoln Township was created in 1873, 
Meyes an ic77, snd Washington in 1878. The Atlas of 1904 
Shows these 17 townships. Later Storm Lake Township was in- 
corporsted with the city of Storm Lake, making 16 townships 
in the final organization af the county, 
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Wennet % 
“up as p planned at. fiers ‘site. of 
3 rom the river, and finally the people 
a ized that it would be better to build the 
ourthous “ Loux Rapids. Up until 1869 the courts and 
>) boards had met ‘in the. struie and Bell homes as described, 
or in other houses or storerooms. Even in 1870, when the 
grand jury of the first term of district court ever held in 
em Buena Vista County met on May 5, the members gathered at the 
. Struble home, where they held their session in the corn crib. 
James M. Hoskins, one ori the. jury, Jater wrote: "There was 
little use for the jury. After casting about and investi- 
gating all the crimes that had been committed in the commu- 
nity, we finally brought in a charge of larceny against a 
boy who had stolen a jack knife. We worked hard four days 
this was the only crime we could be sure of. Judge Henry 
Ford of Sioux City was presiding and after hesring all the 
evidence in the case he sent the young man to the reform 
school for a short time. After adjournment the court, bar, 
jurors, witnesses and all who remained would gather about 
the big table and play poker. There was not much ostenta- 

tion or formality about court proceedings in those days." 


Dee hee 











In January 1870, the treasurer, Hubbard Sanderson, had 
his office in his home several miles from Sioux Rapids on 
the east side of the river near the Clay County Line. Ole 
Johnson, the auditor, aiso had his office in his home, al- 
though that was more than two miles southwest. of Sioux 
Rapids. Ryan Hard, the sheriff, had neither office nor jail 
O. H. Dahl, clerk of courts, conducted business at his home 
a mile south of Johnson's, and people had to go to the hovel 
a Om eee tora, «sie .county +recorder,. half .amile. from 
Dahl's, to inspect the records. The Storla family lived in 
a dark one-room cave-like sort of place, crowded with child- 
ren. But here in this gloomy place the early records and 
land titles were kept. 


The population of Buena Vista County was still small 
and scattered, and it was hard to get anything done. All 
felt the need for a courthouse, but found it daifficulit to 
agree upon the building. <A site had been given to the coun- 
Pe ogee Wash an . Block le,.Sicux. Rapids. .&,contract 
was drawn up calling for a courthouse 26 by 36 feet, two 
stories high with three rooms downstairs, a hall, and two 
Stairways. On the second floor there was to be a court room 
and several smaller rooms for offices. 
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roceed ings. 
5 sae of district 
mn pies ed to go ahead. He finished 
01 f that yeer at a cost of $4,945, 
reli da satisfaction to the people when the 
ding was finished, Already the lack of adequate quart- 
TS nae caused serious trouble, for in Ausust 1870, the 
— county treasury hed been robbed of noarly’ 34,000, 


Hubbard Sanderson, who was’ elected during the voters! 
rebellion of 1866, was still treasurer. W. S. Lee was away, 
trying to sell nig thousands of acres of swamp land to men 
in the eastern states. Abner Bell and Sanderson were good 
friends at the time of the election but a year later had 
quarreied. Sanderson had refused to pay some county « war- 
rants issued by Bell. Bell took the matter into court,sued, 
and received a judgment for full payment. But he still felt 
indignant thet Sanderson had questioned his honesty and, as 
he was clerk of the county, he wrote the whole case in "his 

ninute book end told exectly what he thought of Sanderson. 
fe also told how Hub Senderson had sworn, and called him a 
diar. After this fuss became known a suit was started 
against Sanderson and he resigned from his office. L. F. 
Clerk wes appointed to fill the vacancy but afterward the 
matter was cleared up, Clark resigned, and Senderson was re- 
instated. Sanderson was elso reproved Lor allowing his son, 
who had not » amma Toecu as fis | deputy in ‘the trea- 
surer's office 

With the robbery, Senderson was in trouble again. The 
county money had been locked in a desk in his home but the 
lock was an ordinary one, easily broken. The desk stood in 
a lean-to shed built as an addition to the ma house and 
was not occupied at night, so it was an easy tter to open 
the window, enter the room, break open the eet end take the 
money. It is thought that this desk was the one ordered 
when Abner Bell was still clerk of the soar for vine Bis 
records it was noted that the board should Nake an order 
for the clerk to get Richard Ridgway to make two desks, as 
students, only lanes r, with draws end dores to lock; one for 
the clerk and one for the treasurer.” This ancient desk was 
the one broken when the county Funds, 2.716. 90, were taken. 


Sie Girleir or the robbery led to the resignation of 
Sanderson once wore end this time, although he made good 
most of the money, turning over ee 250 in warrants which he 
held, he was not reinstated. No one really believed he had 
committed She theft, but it was an unfortunate happening. 
L. A. Clemons was elected tr reasurer aud the board purchased 
@ new iron safe at a cost of $1,100. From that time on the 
county funds Were secure. 
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n attorneys participating; 
‘rom Newell, and three from Storm 
chosen president and G. S. Robinson, 
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The little town was then booming end seemed, to people 
who had lived there at the beginning, to have made great 
_ strides since the first few houses had been put up. An 
anonymous writer in the Sioux Rapids Press, June 11, 1885, 
left the following glimpse of community life in 1870: 


"Among the inhabitants was a lawyer with a long head 
and a lame leg who entertained us in primitive style in a 
Mansion built of sun-dried bricks. A young and inexperi- 
enced doctor boarded at the log hotel on the hill and wanted 
to sell us a homestead claim in the suburbs, four miles 
distant, for $400. 


“fen there was no church edifice or resident preacher, 
and but little to betoken the progress that has been - made. 
A strolling preacher reasoned of righteousnsss, repentance 
and judgment to come in a small building which was crowded 
with the lame lawyer and his 29 neighbors." : 


Pore eet Or feos | William S. Lee returned to the 
POUn vy eiter Selling his real estate inthe East. He imme- 
diately got into trouble with his old political enemies and 
again left, but came back the next year to live at Storm 
léke. He did not again take part in county affairs and 
finally retired to live peacefully in Sioux Rapids until his 
death. In the meantime the new railroad had linked up the 
Se0utn- fail of the county with the outside world and no 
BOOher Was the courthouse built at Sioux Rapids than the 
people who were rapidly settling the country by the lake 
demanded that the county seat should be moved into their own 
Serricory. 


the Yaeilroad, however, was’ the big event in 1870. 
Harly in July the road was completed from Fort Dodge to 
Storm Lake, and on the Fourth there was a big celebration 
at the western end by the lake shore, with a platform framed 
and bannered with tree branches and bunting. L. Jd. Barton 
presided over the ceremonies and S. W. Hobbs was the speaker 
Cle ie-tey, our devs tater, on July 8, the last spike was 
OPiven Jinking the Yailroead to the Sioux City line. This 
occurred a few miles west of Storm Lake and again there was 
Uproerious. rejoicing. <A great number of visitors were on 
hand to witness the scene, some of them having come on the 
Sacureion 2rein for the Fourth of duly celebration. The 
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by the Illinois Central. 
a long the line -- Newell, 
ba, and the rivalry began at once between 
which one should become the county seat town. 








_____ Storm Leke was built where muskrat houses looked like 
_ scattered haystacks, blue flags bloomed besjde the blue 
water, and in springtime the air was filled with the wild 
_ (woices of returning water birds. The city was laid out with 
7 Wide, cheerful streets, and trees were soon_ planted along 
the avenues. For along time growing boys rejoiced that 
there "was hardly a- tree in it big enough to switch a kid 
with." | 





a 







Newell was well situated for business because it was 
On &@ main highway of travel, but it was handicapped in the 
beginning by being at times almost surrounded by. Water. It 
was said that to sink Newell out of Sight it would only be 
necessary to go around it with a hay knife end cut it loose? 
the land was so level that there was little "Teli andthe 
water would not drain away haturaliy, so at last a system of 
artificial drainage had to be worked ovt. A canal or large 
ditch, nine end a half miles long with four miles of branch 
ditch, was dug to carry off the surface water, roads were 
built up high end dry, and the whole community started to- 
Pore ay era of prosperity, 


Another town was laid out, west of Storm Leke. It was 
Called Alta in honor of Altai Bieair, daughter of John I, 
Blair, an official of the railroad. This Spanish name also 
meant "high" and was particularly appropriate because the 
new community was built on the second highes point of land 
in Towa -- 1,513 feet above sea level. It was second only 
to a promontory near Lake Okoboji. The elevation at Alta 
was a divide separating the Missouri River and its tributa- 
ries from the Mississippi River. The divide extends north 
to the Okoboji region and may be traced on the map. On one 
Side of this imaginary line all the rivers run towerd the 
South and west. Qn the other side they run toward the south 
end east. Thus although the region about Alta is flat with 
Peyeienehilis, there is a gradual slope downward in both 
directions from the town. 


The town was a little slow in getting started. The 
only occupant was at first the section foreman; then came 
the station agent and with the actual operation of the rail- 
Poses. Mee Tabbets * started. «a general store, handling dry 
g00ds, medicines, and hardware brought from Fort Dodge. A 
little later Sanders Furlong bought an interest from Tibbets 
and became postmaster. 
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a. aser did not dream how far from the station they were 
™ going! Thus, according to the Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune, 

_ "Elk, Maple Valley, Nokomis and even Diamond and Pitcher 
townships in Cherokee County were settled by 30 Swedes, 
Danes end Norwegians, who thought they were getting a farm 
close to town, when in fact they were a dozen miles out. 
But they were not deceived in the land, the uniform quality 
made selection easy." 





In September 1872 the people of Storm Lake petitioned 
the board of supervisors for removal of the county seat to 
that place, At the same meeting appeared petitioners from 
Newell with a similar request for their town. This made it 
a triangular affair with Sioux Rapids and Newell combining 
their votes to defeat Storm Lake. After that the choice lay 
between Sioux Rapids and Newell and the county voted again 
Ory ene  Cucstion, Of course the citizens of Storm Lake 
wanted the county seat moved south, but not to Newell, They 
voted to keep the county seat whsre it wes, hoping that 
another day would be more favorable fora relocation in 
their own town. Naturally there wes some hard feeling among 
the residents of the different places. The Pest "enc Present | 
of Buena Vista County states that "Any Sioux Rapids politi- 
Cian showing his face at Newell about that time would proba- 
bly have gotten it pushed in, as the people of that town 
were So sure of themselves, and counted so heavily on the 
friendliness and expressed desire of Sioux Rapids to have 
the county seat located at Newell, that they had erected a 
brick building to be given to the county for a courthouse 
providing their town vas chosen." 





The issue was not again taken up until 1876, when peti- 
tions were received from Alta and Newell, Storm Lake did 
not enter the race at all. This time Newell people prepared 
pledges on which they obtained the Signetures of many Sioux 
Rapids people in the determination to hold them to their 
word and to receive their votes. But Alta seemingly played 
the same role in 1876 that Storm Lake had in 1872. The vote 
was split, neither town would vote for the other, and: Sioux 
Rapids won again in the game of politics end kept the county 
seat. Newell lost hope after that and mede no more attempts, 
but Storm Lake was only gathering strength for another 
struggie., Circumstences helped the Storm Lake cause, Lor on 
January 1, 1877, the Sioux Rapids courthouse burned to the 
ground, and everything was lost except the records of the 
board of sunerviscrs and the county safe. Now was the time 
for another effort, 















) qd campaign for 
seat committee of five was 
sampaign, the citizens were to pro- 
e, and all were to work together 
: questioning. The committee's part was 
t what county officials or candidates were favor- 
to relocation of the county seat at Storm Lake and to 
e friends for the tom. In an effort to influence county 
office candidates it was decided that no one from Storm Lake 
© Should run.for office. This action rapidly brought results. 
Newell and Alta could no longer hope to gain the county seat 
for themselves so were willing to swing their votes to help 
their neighboring town. That fall a motion to rebuild on 
the old location in Sioux Rapids was lost by a: county 
vote and the fall court was held in a schoolhouse. 
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During the previous summer, with the help of business 
men ang citizens of Newell, residents of Storm Lakehad or- 
ganized the Storm Lake Building Association and had planned 
wo OuLtG a City hall, S30 by 36 feet, and two stories high. 
Now, with the petition for the relocation of the county seat, 
trey pceccited the county with a ten-year lease on the 
building. 


The written proposition was as follows: "To the county 
of Buena Vista in the State of Iowa: The Storm Lake Build- 
ing Association of Storm Lake, having procured a lease to 
the southeast quarter of Block 16 in the town of Storm Lake 
aforesaid for the purpoge of erecting a building thereon to 
be used for courthouse snd council room purposes for a per- 
poo eo ten years, hereby “tenders to said county, free of 
Cherge, a lease of said premises and of the building now 
being erected thereon, for a period of ten vears, subject to 
a lease of the courtroom of said building for council room 
purposes when required for court or county purposes and sub- 
ject to forfeiture in case said building is not used for 
courthouse purposes within one year, or in cese said county 
Shall erect a permanent courthouse before the expiration of 
said lease." This proposition was signed by the president 
of the association, A. R. MeCartney,and bv the Secretary, He 
Applington. 


Since the county would have to go to heavy expense if a 
new courthouse were tobe built at Sioux Rapids, the board 
of supervisors at once accepted the Storm Leke proposition 
and named one of the members custodian. At the October 
election the question of relocation came up for the third 
time. This time Storm Lake won with en overwhelming major- 
ity of 908 votes to 206 votes for Siovx Ranids. 
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_ Oc er 14 to canvass 
thereafter declared that the 
in favor of the removal of the 
day Storm Lake sent wagons and 
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s to remove the safe, the record books, 


1e fur 2- It was reported in the Storm Lake Pilot 
illiam Harris and Henry Hanks hauled home e forty 


i pound safe" in which the county funds were kept and 
that other men with teams -- Cummings, Stanton, Tuller, Okey, 
Smith, and McCartney brought furniture and records. Many 
Storm Lake citizens accompanied the caravan to guard the 
property and see that all was orderly. 


The committee feared that the Sioux Rapids people might 
offer some resistance and they took along two berrels of 
apples and other refreshments es a peace offering. But 
nothing happened. Sioux Rapids extended no welcome to the 
jubilant visitors, neither did she offer reprisals. If the 
peace offering was accepted nothing was said about it. Tn 
Spite of the quiet, however, Storm Lake residents did not 
breathe easily that night until everything was safely under 
the roof of the new building and in their own territory at 
last. For eight long years the struggle had been going on, 
in fact the relocation of the courthouse hed been the main 
issue in each county election. Now that it wes settled ill 
feelings soon disappeared and a friendly atmosphere was re- 
Stored. Finally, in 1888, the ten years of the lease were 
up. The old courthouse was by then far too small to accom- 
modate the increasing business of the county. Offices were 
small and dark and the courtroom wes inedequate. The three- 
story building planned was to be made of pressed brick with 
adequate offices, fireproof vaults, courtroom, jury rooms, 
and consultation rooms. The estimated cost of this new 
building was $25,000. A special election was held in May 
and the result was too close for comfort -- 737 for the new 
courthouse and 725 against it, but it was a victory. The 
outlying towns were strongly opposed because of the cost 
Which would increase their taxes. The contract was given 
immediately to J. VM. Russell of Storm Lake and the building 
was started. It was a handsome structure, set in the center 
of the square and surrounded by magnificent trees. 
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is time things were happening. Schools 

les, store buildings, and homes were being built. 
Tavorable weather conditions had to be overcome. The 
blizzard of March 1870 came and went, said by some to be 
the worst storm in the county, until the blizzards of 1880- 

1881 rode in to set new records of fierceness and cold. 
Then came the grasshopper years from 1876 through 1878, when 
crops were wiped out and many farmers lost hope in the new 
land and traveled east again, looking for their former homes, 






Some experiences of the period were vividly -recallod 
long afterward by John Wart, in an article printed in the 
Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune for February 26, 1931. Wart had 
then lived in the county more than 61 years, 50 years of 
that time on section 24, Newell Township, where he "raised 
black cattle and red pigs and good horses.'t Wart and his 
parents and his brother came to Buena Vista County in 1869, 
a little ahead of the railroad. They left New York in April, 
traveling by stage, but "wound up walking into the county 
the most of the way from Fort Dodge, following the railroad 
stakes, wading and swimming the Big Lizard and the Little 
Lizard and the Cedar River before there was a house ora 
furrow plowed, where Fonda now stands." Mrs. Wart waited at 
Fort Dodge until her husband and sons’ located a place to 
Stay -- the upper part of a sod house. They bought oxen and 
& wagon, and returned to get Mrs. Wart and convey their 
household goods to their new abode, 


While living in the sod house, the men of the feomrily 
went back and forth from Fort Dodge, hauling lumber for a 
treme house. They laid out a trail to Fort Dodge and for a 
Ore time, “ell of the travel west to Dakota and to the 
northwest went over this trail. Well, it did not take long 
to build the house. We clapboarded three sides and on the 
west side we just put building paper on the studding and 
tacked lath on it about a foot apart. It was not rubberoid 
just common tar paper and we put brown paper on the inside. 
When winter came and the wind blew in, the paper warped un 
and the wind blew herder in the house than it did out- 
ogmrs, 


As a stable had to be built for the oxen and there was 
much timber on Sunk Grove Island, three . miles away and sur- 
rounded by water from 40 to 80 rods wide, the boys swam 
across to bring back the wood. Their father cut crotches in 
the logs and after the framework was up, covered it all over 
With slough hay. It looked more like a haystack than a barn. 
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ut my hands s 
nally the. ot shed about Pea 
( “in bundles. He put them in the attic, 
bege eo melt after 4a storm, it dripped on 
y had to Menprenoved (Tor dryine to the room 
: e the family Siotend (sed. The (skins were spread out 
until there was only a path left on the floor from the stove : 
to the cupboard and table, and Mrs. Wart had an uncomfort- 
able time trying to get meals with the skins right there 
before her. 








The Miweeura G2 Merch 14) 15, and.16, 1970, was terri- 
ble. "The snow was so deep in the house we gould not start 
a fire,” Wart continues, “sows staved in bed the last two 
days and slept with our clothes on tor we aid not know what 
minute the house would blow away. ‘Ye thought it a long time 
Our beds were loaded down with snow. After the storm we 
crawled out and started to shovel out." 


They aug a path to the barn and hsd to break in the 
door and dig through the snow to the cattle, which they 
found still alive and standing with their backs against the 
Peeee- as) cook 2 lone time to free them from their frozen 
prison and, elas vow wne) Saray Ox Out in the cold he 
BUlVvercd.s.s. 2nd Weihead to get a bed quilt and “put it on him 
to keep him from freezing to death." The deen snow had to 
be carried out of the barn in awashtub. After the place 
PeOw peer ce leercd; the .oxén Were kept wrapped in quilts, 
@iven a drink of meltec snow and hay to est, and the animals 
pulled throvgh. 


Nevertheless the family felt discouraged and if they 
could have sold the muskrat skins would gladly have started 
Peck oO their old home in’ New York. A little while after 
the beiegerd, @man from Sac City came to buy the furs He 
paid $825 for them. Almost immettiately past harashins “ware 
forgotten! 


Befors Jong, railroad graders hegan work on the first 
TeLireaue through the recion, the Dubuque and Sioux City, 
afterward tO become part of the Jllinois Central. Gangs of 
men spread out over every mile to lay the ties and reils, 
The Tits passenger train went by ths Wart house on the way, 
TO Newell and Storm Lake July 4, 1870. As the father of the 
family watchea the little engine puff by, hauling one car, 
he remarked, "I don't know how that looks to you, but it 
looks good to mo." It lookcd good to everybody! 
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sel eicotieg 
fence, He told the 
- D. Watkins, who lived near 
= ing. He had hitched his fine team 
I > th Tener -- the first in the vicinity -- 
a ed ou to mow hay. After going half a mile down 
a0 e hollow, he realized that he was lost. The "blue 
Pr ioint' reached up high against the horses. Watkins stood up 
ae the mower. Then he climbed up on the backs of the ani- 
mals, and still he could not orient himself. The day was 
cloudy. Finally he turned the mower around and started 
back along the swath already cut until he reached a point 
where he could get his bearings. 









"Nate" Couch traded a span of small horses for two yoke 
of oxen and had started to break up the land when one of the 
oxen died. Couch then made a single yoke for the odd ox ané 
went right ahead working with the three animals. He broke 
50 or 40 acres that first year. His boys followed with an 
axe, chopping a hole in the center of every third sod, drop- 
Ping in the corn, and giving it a “lick" with the putt of 
Mae exc eer ore soing on to.the next. For the next several 
years Couch marked the corn rows each vay with a corn marker, 
and during the planting season his son dropped the seed into 
THe 8CTess, tO bo covered over by two men following up with 
hoes. 


PUulrrcis, gophers, and blackbirds dug_up-the seed and 
as a precaution Couch would soak the seed in thin coal tar 
to make it less attractive to these biped and quadruped 
marauders. 


The ponds and sloughs provided nesting places for all 
kinds of game and birds. From there in the fall emerged 
eendnill Cranes, wild geese, brants, -ducks, and .-nrairie 
Chickens, in such numbers that they had to be driven from 
the crops by the watch dog, named Shep. When he made his 
morning and evening rounds, the game would rise up in clouds 
from the edgcs of the fields. So many sandhill cranes would 
settle on the prairie that from a distance thsy Looked like 
great flocks of sheep. The mosquitoes, too (we are toid 
today) were so enormous thet they might have been mistaken 
for blackbirds! 


ane @rearest curse of @1i was the erasshoppers, which 
came in countless numbers in 1876. For several days they 
were so thick one could hardly see the sun. The grain was 
strioved everywhere, but the Couch family managed to save 
about helf of their crops by dragging long ropes crosswise 
Witiathe Wand over the ficlés, The hoppers, ones forced 
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a reel eer” one day i 1876, when 

3 d the two young red oxen, Tom and Jerry, and 

d Newell to es horse’ collar. Just as they 

at d tow they saw a long train pulling into the stations 

_ They tethered the oxen and hiked to the tracks where sol- 

_ diers were -getting out of the cars for a little exercise, 

kal The smart-looking men in uniform stepped down to the street, 

BY marched briskly down one side and back onthe other. The 

boys had not thought there were so manv soldiers in the 

world. Then they noticed a distinguished-looking officer 

with longish hair, and a stylish lady who clung to his arm, 

The crowd that was watching supplied the news that this was 

General Custer, on his way out west with his soldiers to 

fight the Indians, and the pretty lady, his wife, was going 

to accompany him as far as possible. The Couch boys had to 

explain why the trip to town had taken them so long, but 

they were always glad afterward that they had seen the train 

and the passengers, for this was the last trip for General 

Custer and for most of his men, who were massacred by the 
Indians at the Big Horn River late in June 1876, 







The boys unexpectedly -had another glimpse of a national 
figure a year or two later. They were tending a smudge fire 
hear the stable of a neighbor named Ballard, to keep the 
mosquitoes away from the stock. Ballard was absent for the 
night. It was getting late and possibly the boys drowsed a 
little. Suddenly something wakened them and Sam rose to 
Stir up the fire. As he poked it, the flames fiared up and 
revealed a line of cight horsemen, all drawn up abreast. [In 
a flash the mysterious riders, who had approached almost 
noiselessly, wheeled their horses and vanished into the 
night. The two boys rubbed their eyes and wondcred whether 
they had been dreaming. Shortly afterward Frank and Jesse 
eames and some other outlaws were captured at . Nortuficid, 
Minnesota. The Couch brothers always thought that these 
men were acquainted with Ballard, who was from Missouri, ana 
had perhaps ridden up to talk with hin, or possibly -ask for 
Srueleer. bul seeing the unfamiliar face of Sam CGouch in the 
firelight, and not knowing how many other persons might ve 
waiting in the darkness behind, they had he stened awav with~ 
out stopping to inquire. 


Pere be Trai itroad ~came » through, »it was followed by 
Morten veortec. homes,  schoale, churches, stores, and blacx- 
smith shops. John Wart told how his father got a compass 
and with its aid and a law book ,called Every Man His Ow 
Lawyer, worked up quite a trade helping settlers get Tocatea 


at SBS. a claim. 
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was ready. Sometimes dur 
[lies would move into one cabin a 
s for fuel. When the snow began 
tied ropes from the kitchen door to the barn t 
m during the storms which were sure to follow. 






the wind swept in from the lake on washdays, the 
fastened small rocks in the corners of each piece hun 


prevent it from being blown off the clothes line. 


Later the Baileys bought property on Cayuga str 
willow switch brought from the lake shore was stuck i 
ground; in time this grew into a large tree which 
over the wall into the yard. 


John Ludington was perhaps the first man to so 
the north side of Storm Lake. He took a claim there 
summer of 1868, At first the town -was to be located 
southeast shore and would then turn the title over 
railroad for a town site. Then he refused to give 
land, thinking perhaps that he could sell town lots. 
that the railroad changed the location of the town 
north central lake shore and there the tovm was la 


At the time the lots were sold the only build 
the site were the real estate office of Barton and 
and the Selkirk House. Two months later there w 
buildings in the new town. 


Tie first dence in Storm Lake was held in the 
Peopeeeeuy up by T. S. {Uncle Tommy) Smith at the carl 
three-quarters of a mile southeast of the town later 
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by the railroad company men. Smith's two sons, James and 


Pugustus,;, Kept a store there, too, Afterward the ho 
moved to the new location et Storm Lake, 


The first new Storm Lake lots were sold on Aug 


tel was 


ust il, 


1670. During the previous month the Dubuque and Sioux City 


Railroad had completed the extension of its line we 
Towa Falls to Sioux City. When all the work was i 


st from 
tnished 


the working parties from both ends of the line met one and a 


half miles west of Storm Leake to celebrate the occasi 


on with 


appropriate ceremonies. The construction gangs had worked 
respectively west from Iowa Falls and east from Sioux City, 


until they came together. Then the first four spikes 
the completion of the road were driven by Messrs. 
Vineent, Phelps, and Carson. 
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laa fae ans eine Beeuet ell 
and other eastern capitalists 
Blair was to start auctioning off 
As tha: day was wet and disagreeable, the 
place indoors, in the Thomas Selkirk House. 
2 worked energetically, calling particular attention to 
Tots. that he thought suited certain businesses. Corner lots 
- north of the railroad track on Lake Avenue were the first to 
sell. Afterwards the others went rapidly. 








took 


Aurelia Blair Wirick was the first child bor in Storm 
‘lake. The date was December 7, 1870. Her father, Edmund 
Wirick, had brought his family from illinois to western Towa 
in 1869 Stee eae eer prospecting along the line of the rail- 
road, bought alot at the original sale in August 1870. At 
that sale John I. Blair, a heavy stockholder of the railroad, 
promised to present a town 1005 CO Lie first child born there, 
moe mext month Wirick had brought over his wife and two 
Piteoren, Ge0ra and -Frank, to live there. And in the fol- 
lowing December, after the birth of the new daughter in the 
Wirick home, there came a letter containing a decd for the 
Promises 16% and a name for the child -- Aurelia Blair 
Wirick. The name was given in honor of Blair's daughter who 
had recently died. The Wiricks were much surprised by their 
good fortune, especially on learning that the lot was well 
located. It was across from the place where the courthouse 
was to stand some years later. When Aurelia was eight years 
Plage e sebner built the Park Hotel. Here, at the center 
Of storm take, she spent her girlhood days. As a young 
woman she was married to Dr. J. W. Lawrence of Sioux City. 


The planners of Storm Lake looked to the future. They 
made all of the streets 100 fest wide, and extended Leke 
avenus, the city's main thoroughfare, to a width of 120 feet 


L. Jd. Barton and Samuel Hobbs opened the first bank in 
b0W0. “Later James Ff. Toy, who came in 1870, sterted a 
lumber and implement business, then took office as cashier 
of the Storm Lake Bank, the first to be established under 
State banking laws, James Harker was president and J. A. 
Dean vice-president. Toy soon started branch banks in Alta 
and Sioux Rapids. 


Other pioneer business men were Phil Schaller, for whom 


the town of Scheller was no doubt named; Senator "Robinson, 
later Supreme Court judge; Lot Thomas, who became district 
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ieee’. in 1873 cea the tient muni- 

ion was held that spring. S&S, H. Hobbs -was 

Ly » The town's growth was assured in 1878 when 

“ e the county seat, and from then on it was destined 
to bit Buena Vista's leading city. 






| “The people had hoped for additional railroad facilities 
and on July 6, 1871, Storm Lake Township voted 44 to 15 to 
help with the construction of the ivaplo Velicy Réilroad from 
Jackson, Minnesota, through Storm Lake to Onawa, This road, 
however, which would have given the city a connection with 


the great Union Pacific system, was never built, 


Thomas Selkirk, the hotel keeper, opened a stage line 
on a semi-weekly schedule from Storm Lake to Spencer July 4, 
1871, and by the following spring the schedule had been in- 
creased to a daily service. Xegardless of what particular 
Community the settlers lived in, whether in Storm Lake, 
Newell, Sioux Rapids, Linn Grove, or Alta -- all now hada 
Chance to participate in various endeavors of mutual inter- 
6st. One of these was the county fair, toward which steps 
were taken on May 3, 1875, when the Buena Vista County Agri- 
Cultural Society bought 35 acres of land from Judge Early of 
Sac City. The acreage was favorably situated about three-~ 
Pourtnae OF &° mile weet of Etorm Lake, near both the lake 
and the railroad. Rainy and chilly weather were drawbacks, 
but an enthusiastic crowd attended that first fair, held on 
september 25 and 24, 1873. The awards were said to have 
been Fiiberal.”" The exhibitor with the most entries was J, 
D. Adams.of Nokomis, whe showed a half bushel of rye, one 
Berkshire boar, two sows, three Chester White boars, four 
sows, and three gradc cows. It had been mentioned that pre- 
mMiums were given for "almost anything, from stallions to 
crayon drawings" and that one diploma was awarded for good 
penmanship. We do not know whether any prizes were given 
for cattle, although presumably some wers offered. It was 
at about this time that William Miller started raising stock 
near Storm Lake, exporting beef cattle and importing Short- 
horns from Scotland. Miller is said to have been the first 
man in the United States to import this breed, which was to 
become a zreat favorite. Onerating the Lakeside farms for 
many years, he crossed the ocean 71 times in his quest for 
good cattle. 


The Buena Vista County Fair was continued for five 


years, and from then on was held only irregularly, whenever 
Someone attempted to revive it. "Bad luck, hari tiz.cs, and 
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oc aia ee : | 

meee wre ah ‘so scarce is 
a} y seventies the Board of Sup- 
from taxation to the amount of 
-Yreforested land or for each mile of 
ple aie Thus the black prairies, almost entirely 
d of trees, ‘gradually turned green with numerous groves. 









: AS more and more crops were being planted and harvested 
ta the wild life quickly disappeared, particularly the prairie 
_  -Chicken, which had been slaughtered by the thousands. Two 
dealers advertised in the Storm Lake Pilot of September 15, 

1875, for 10,000 prairie chickens for which they would pay 
two dollars per dozen. The birds, to be: acceptable, had to 
be "neatly drawn, stuffed with fine hay and delivered in 
good order." With destruction taking place on such a whole- 
Sale scale, it was no wonder that within a few years this 
species had pone almost entirely. 


The newspaper, the Storm Lake Pilot, had been estab- 
Peeeeeeeeocty in the town's history, in the fall of 1870. 
During the previous year A. H. Willits had visited the Board 
of Supervisors and enquired as to what inducements he might 
expect if he tried to start a paper. He was assured the of- 
ficial printing of the county but a money bonus, which 
Willits felt necessary, was apparently not forthcoming, and 
so he let the matter drop. 


Pap in) 1070 Colonel Vestal, a Civil War veteran, and 
his brother-in-law S. W. Young, ventured to publish a weekly 
journal. Taking their inspiration from the wind-tossed 
waters of the lake, they called their sheet the storm Lake 
Pilot. The symbolic name and the paper both prospered and 
Soon had taken a leading place among the journals of north- 
west Towa. His excellent war record had won Colonel Vestal 
many friends, and he was a versatile writer. The paper was 
Strongly Republican. Partner Young was in charge of the me- 
Chanical department, and succeeded in getting out a neat and 
well printed job. 





Both men had a flair for showmanship and launched the 
Pilot with a build-up which insured popular interest from 
the outset. The leading men of the community were invited 
to be present when the first copy of the first issue was 
Pao oo | Oress on October 26, 1870, to certify as to 
its authenticity. Some time later this copy was sold at 
Pipe Pech on inis front .of the Pilot office. Crowds 
gathered to see the fun and to hear prominent citizens com- 
pete with one another for the privilege of owning that first 
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: else? Do i tir ‘110? Do I hear 
rat 106 dollars!" | 

hes on 

“The auctioneer! 's hammer crashed down and the sale was 

The first copy of the Storm Lake Pilot had been sold 
“sum that aie justly have been called a record any- 
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As Barton stepped up to take possession of the paper 
and the onlookers admired or secretly envied his SULLISY “to 
make money and spend it so effectively, they could not guess 
what a different picture'he would present a little less than 
Our years ilater, In August 1874 the banking and real 
estate firm of Barton and Hobbs had to close because funds 
to the amount of $22,000 were missing. Tax receipts and 
school funds amounted to £8,000 and the remainder consisted 
of private deposits.: Many persons, particularly old people, 
including many in Sac and Ida counties as well as Buena 
Vista, were left destitute by the crash, which had taken 
their life Sov ness The town of - Storm Laké suffered a 
mild panic, from which reverberations echoed all over the 
region. Barton and Hobbs had been considered cornerstones 
of the community, a key position vouched for by the firm's 
continuous two-column page-length advertisement in the Pilot. 
No one blamed Samuel Hobbs, the second partner, perhaps be- 
cause he stayed and faced the trouble while Barton, as the 
paper naively remarked, “was suddenly hard to find." He 
disappeared, but was traced as far as the Northwestern rail- 
road station in Carroll, Carroll County, and from there on 
he was lost to the history of Iowa. 


In the meantime, the citizens of Storm Lake had enjoyed 
Se more pleasant experience. This came with the arrival 
July 1, 1873, of a real steamboat, the J. D. maddy, named for 
the Storm Lake station agent of the Tilinois: Centrad.. The 
boat had been built by Rouse and Dean in Dubuque after the 
model of the best and fastest yachts constructed on the 
Clyde, in Scotland; and shipped to Storm Lake on railroad 
flat cars. She was made of iron, with a length of 47 fee 
and a seven foot, six-inch beam, Her carrying capacity was 
70 to 80 passengers. 


A trial run was made about noon that July 1, and the 
shores of the lake were ringed with people who stood watch-. 
ing the boat move briskly out over the water. Apparently 
Many were suspicious, for only 45 accepted the invitation to 
Zo await for the next trip. 
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The. Sion 
10. Fond the organ 
: musical accompaninent. 
rm t ree Pilot, who was one of the 
. his pleasure at the occasion in print: 
voice and instrument mingled with the music 
of S, and as the vessel ‘walked the waters like a 
pape: life', and we looked out on the broad expanse, or 
- ‘watch ed the waves chase each other for very joy, we could 
De eters p thinking of the pleasures and enjoyments which 
Nature and the art of man have provided for mankind." It 
was a great day for all the people. A real "show boat" was 
chugging about in the clear blue waters. Music, gaiety, and 
color had been brought to the quiet of the inland lake. 










The boat was operated by the Storm Lake Navigation 
Company, J. S. Hddy, master, J. M. Russell, engineer. Trips 
were made Yednesdays and Saturdays, leaving the wharf at the 
TOOG Of (Lake Avenue at 4 p,-m. The fare was 50 cents a 
wit fe tio. Wien a strip of five-trip tickets available to 
commuters, and with unused portions transferable. 


The Fourth of July was always an exciting event in 
[ieee Gatiy times. Merchants would gather in back rooms of 
VoariOus Stores weeks ahead of the holiday to decide how 
otorm Lake should celebrate. The oguestion was a momentous 
One because the merchants felt they owed it to the community 
TO) pu on a "grand and elorious”™ celebration. Cormittees 
would then be appointed and work would begin. Money was 
Ccoiiected by various persons and contributions of from three 
to five dollars apiece would be made. Some Bee CeO 5 who ~ 
gave aL were considered very generous. From $400 to $5C90 
was hecessary to put on a good Fourth. The Holiday was the 
Gay people Looked forward to most and it continued to be so 
until the coming of the automobile satisfied the desire to 
travel on the road frather than to stay in their own comnu- 
nity for the day. 


We C, Skiff, one-time county treasurer of Buena Vista 
County and a former Storm Lake merchant, has told the story 
Die cucge O10 July Fourths. The c eLobration started at dawn, 
When “Forty guns at sunrise shot off from an anvil by Ben 
Pooley irony OF “his blacksmith shop, and by Schulz 
Martine from an old cannon opened the day.* Later in the 
HOONeMe wes TOLLs came from all over the vicinity on foot, by 
top buggy or spring wagon, "you would see Orval James on his 
high-stevping bay horse. He woyld be wearing a red sash 
Over his Shoulder and what a Sallant picture. Sitting bolt 
upright in the saddle he appeared every bit the part of a 
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St 2 an . 
through her streets of town you 
ston and Norman Crowell with their 

ii ready for the big afternoon game. 
E ead ‘come ‘to. Storm Lake in the spring of 1874, and 
was considered a "glorious sport" for spectators and an 
es Meciiox supper pastime for those who 'enjoy' broken fingers 
ic ye aaa eyes." 


. 










ares that morning you would see Don La Grange ‘tall 
dolled up in his new spats, blue shirtwaist and red tie, 
Elizabeth Walpole with a sweet smile and ¢11 fixed up with a 
PalkeCress “end & Seck of stick candy, and...Emil Journay 
wearing his band suit. He played in the Storm Lake brass 
band which furnished patriotic music for the day." Paddy 
Fisk would be there in a blue fireman's suit, for he was on 
police duty. 


| Business mén sponsored the parade and the floats. The 
most popular entry was usunlly an elaborately decorated 
wagon filled with curly-haired little girls or very young 
women representing the original States, all grouped about a 
glamorous Goddess of Liberty. 


After the parade had passed, people would gather at the 
band stand to listen to a speech by James De Land, Tom Chap- 
ems -leo Yerineton and some other orator of the region. 
One Of the ladies would then read the Declaration of Inde-~ 
pendence and both speech and reading would be interrupted 
frequently by loud explosives fired by the children, until 
it was often impossible to hear the speaker. Few cared, 
perhaps only the man or woman with the speech in hand. 


Ae 12 o'clock the Toast ox was served. Each person 
paid for a steaming plateful and it was such a bountiful 
feast that all could be sorved generously. 


The program would be resumed again at 2 o'clock. 
Spor~.s events on Lake Avenue included foot races, three- 
legged races, sack races, and potato races. Spectators 
could sit down and rest on planks placed near the sidewalk. 
Usually there were so many people watching that each person 
would have to stand up and push his way to the front to get 
a good view. 


A baseball game between Alta and Newell and a picked 
team from Storm Lake almost always found a place on the 
afternoon program. "It was no small job to get an umpire -- 
the kind required -~ for his judgment must be bad and his 
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ar 8 rs. Fe the met near chs lake shore. 
ark enough everyone gathered to see the display 
fr. SEBO ES Ks, usually shown at the south end of Lake Avenue. 
 - Captair otbi ae Aikin often took charge of this part of the 
pps si omtenaaeali An old windmill tower, which had been set up 
'_ £afar the occasion, served as a high platform from which to 
send up Roman candles and sky rockets; there, too, pinwheels 
and other pieces could be displeyed. Sometimes a mass of 
fireworks would catch fire and go up in one grand blaze of 
light. A "bowery" dance, perhaps begun late in the after- 
noon when the dimming sunlight filtered through the leaves 
of the bower of branches arranged as a canopy, continued all 
evening. Up to the iast the sonorous tones of Tom Stanton, 
or whocver called out the square dances, competed with the 
roar of the giant crackers or the hiss of the Roman candles. 
imei’ tue regretful strains of "Goodnight, ladies, .wé'tre 
going to lcave you now", put an end to the evening. Fiddles 
were tucked back into their cases, picnic paraphernalia was 
gethered together, and in the buckboards, going home, drowsy 
heads were leaned against companionable shoulders or on 
piles of clean, sweet-smelling straw. 





But sometimes July 5 was almost as much fun as the 
Fourth. For in order that the merchants would not have to 
carry the left-over supplies of fireworks, the men of the 
town staged sham battles that evening. The west side of the 
community would be pitted against the east side. On one 
occasion the battle started when Walt Stock came riding down 
Lake Avenus on his spotted pony. He was from the east side, 
and came challenging the west. As he drew closer, the west 
Side broke loose and soon captured him. Then the battle 
started with firecrackers flying and Roman candles goings 
off at unexpected intervals and places. It was exciting but 
dangerous and everybody knew it. All went well, however, 
until Dr. J. H. Lawrence, who later married Aurelie ‘Jiricx, 


suffered a broken leg while trying to dodse a sky rocket, 
After that the mayor put 4 stop to this type of post-Fourcn 
celebration. 
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Mera? Mate hy, Reta G betersiti-. | 
wit aber of aes gat eet ae was a severe one for all of 
ON i ig aoe Ba suffered from the deep snows 
prolong mola wes he northern part of the state 


was hit especially hard. Snow drifts blocked the roads, 
Stalled the trains, and caved in buildings, and both people 






a meen pipe lost their lives in a blizzard. 


In pestbound passenger train was snowbound for three 
days within a mile of the town limits. Most of the men in 
the neighborhood worked together to dig the train out. 
Three men who had tried to cross the frozen lake on foot 
were caught in the storm, and were never heard of again. 


To offset the grimness of the scene there followed 
weeks and even months of excited speculation and amused an- 
ticipation, all because a mysterious young man had appeared 
from the Hast and registered at the Commercial House as 
George Burton of Cambridge, Massachusetts. Perhaps the fol- 
lowing story. by Normal H. Crowell, a former resident of 
storm Lake, belongs to the realm of folklore or fiction, but. 
it seems worth telling. The highlishts given here were 
taken from an article that the Pilot-Tribune of January 3, 

1929, reprinted from an Hl Paso, Texas, paper. 


The self-styled Mr. Burton went to a local newspaper 
Oi1ice, identified by Crowell as that of the Cornet, and 
applied for a job. When he failed to get one, he rented an 
Citicc ena. head @ “hand press, paper, ink, type, and other 
materials shipped in. ‘Soon afterward the firs st issue of the 
Lance rolled off the press and Editor Burton hired two boys 
to carry it to every family in town. Almost immediately, in 
Crowell's words, “every family in town was sitting up 
clutching its feverish brow. Hight hundred and fifty mal» 
Citizens of the place were particularly attra#eted to the 
hew sheet because they saw, on page four, in large typ:, 
their names just under an array of headlines that required 
no diagram or explanation as to their importance." They 
ran: 


"To the eight hundred and fifty fellow citizens listed 
below, all of whom now subscribe to this paper's contempo- 
rary, the editor extends greetings. 


The Lente ad With yous it will print the facts, it 
Will print The truth about the facts. The editor will us3 
nO whites wash. 
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dna — ee Slant 

. Pie: ae 
eee a Pe lueiseerics thended "All Hail Gentlemen. And My 
Compe etitor, Too," Publisher Burton set forth a few remarks 
about himself. He wrote: "The Editor is a stranger and you 
will want to know something about him. He is a young man of 
27, unmarried and not even in love; somedey he hopes to 
} epi some charming young woman, settle down in a cozy home. 


"But honesty compels him to recite a few facts that 
must be taken into consideration. Although I am not a 
natural born criminal, I once stold a horse. Although I am 
not a fugitive, I am badly wanted by a certain prominent 
betson in the east. and to be candid, I am using an assumed 
name. ; 


Naturally, people didn't want to-miss the chance of 
reading such original and magnificent weekly cutertainment, 
not to mention seeing the names regularly printed in big 
jetters as nonsubscribers. As Crowell says, ‘What was a 
dollar and a half compared to a chence to be in on a lynch- 
ing bee? The counter at the Lance office tinkled like the 
United States mint." 


‘At the end of three weeks, only 13 names appeared in 
the list of those who had failed to subscribe, but these 
were printed "in coal-black letters an inch high." 


The editor took note of this unlucky number and in- 
quired genially in his column, "Aside from the value of the 
Lance aS a news medium, it would really seem the part of 
Wisdom to subscribe to it rather than to see the story of 
your grandfather's demise in print -- eh brother?... Or 
perhaps Mr.e-.eceeprefers restitution of certain property to 
its rightful owner to separating from a dollar fifty for the 
Lanceé....Iif the gentleman who plays poker Saturdey nights 
and sings loudly at church next morning will kindly step 
forward, we will thank him and give him a receipt....By the 
wey, Brother A., did you burn ail those letters or did you 
overlook one? You certainly need the Lance quick...Thirteen 
men are treading on mighty thin ice this waek. 


Soon the editor and his versatile talents had become a 
legend. For dress occasions he wore a swallow-tail coat, 
said to have been the first seen west of Fort Dodge at the 
time. He could play the accordian and shoot like a cowboy. 
One day two strangers passing through town, possibly on a 
commission for some of the local residents, lingered across 
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BY ak ee iio iy: satirized Burton's tal- 
eee ey Spenred on the main street with 
) guns, a gunny sack of empty tomato cans, and the sheriff 
) act as witness. He set the cans up on the plank crossing 
en middle of the road, drew back 25 paces and started 
shooting. After neatly picking each can off with a bull's 
eye shot, he calmly gathered all together again and quietly 
went back to his office. 


Burton's pointed editorials and plain speech made him 
the target of attack from time to time. Once a gambler he 
had exposed as dealing "from the top, bottom, or middle of 
the deck with either hand", allowing other players a chance 
Bbout like that of "a rabbit with a hyena", started after 
Burton breathing fire and brimstone. He went into the Lance 
office wearing a white starched shirt + people in the street 
awaited him in joyous anticipation. He came out shortly 
with the words "I tried to lick the editor" printed across 
his back in six-inch letters. Escorting him was Burton, 
armed with a press wrench. They went as far as the depot, 
where the gambler was urged to buy a ticket to Chicago and 
assisted onto the next train. He was never seen in Storm 
Lake again. 


This editor did not reserve all his ammunition for thé 
wolves of the community. He attacked the sheep as well. 
After attending church one evening, he went home and wrote 
an editorial exhorting the minister of that particular con- 
gregation to wake up his flock with some straight from the 
Shoulder talk instead of putting them to sleep with "a 
violet-scented talk on brotherlylove." The pastor, on 
reading this constructive comment, immediately invited the 
editor to occupy the pulpit the following Sunday and show 
how he would conduct the service. Burton accepted the chal- 
lenge, which he announced to the public in some hastiiv 
printed handbills. 


The church was crowded that Sunday with people who 
could scarcely restrain their excitement as Editor Burton 
came in the door, strode up to the pulpit, tossed his hat 
on a chair and, briskly rubbing his hands together, sat down 
while the minister announced the opening hymn. After sing- 
ing, prayers, Bible lesson, the taking of the collection ,and 
the morning solo (procedures sat through by the congregation 
with ill-concealed impatience) Brother Burton stepped for- 
ward and began: "Friends and enemies -- and I can't tell 
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a ass the task - and accept 
Ov lived up t highest 
gee Heavies tine ‘audience, 
or | cabulary and _vocal delivery of which 
ly S ms € f might have been proud in his day. 
mg his iildest remarks were the following: "You are 
Sy: hlorce rmed by your preacher -- and it is all 
Sea. * You tightwads refuse to pay him enough to sup- 
‘ port his family... You need a preacher six feet four high 
and weighing two hundred pounds to ‘get ‘ »shind: you with 
a cattle whip....Pear of dismissal has been held over the 
heads of the preachers in this pulpit for years. Think of 
it, you cowards. Afraid to pick on some one your size, you 

bulldoze your preacher! Shame on you!" 









Strange to say, the minister himself and the congrega- 
tion survived the ordeai, though when it was over, “each in- 
dividual feit like a pincushion.” 


The advice was constructively followed. ‘Within a short 
time the pastor's salary was raised. The church membership 
was enlarged and by the following year had almost doubled. 


By that time Editor Burton had departed .for points 
Hast, According to Crowell's story,the Lance abruptly ceased 
publication with a final issue carrying only one item, a re- 
print from an eastern peper: 


"Cincinnati, Ohio, Nov. 12 -- Gilbert Warburton, pres- 
ident of the Green Diamond Coal Mining Corporation and owner 
of the famed Blue Grass Racine Stables, died at his country 
home todaye 


Mr. Warburton leaves a widow and oe son, George War- 
burton. His fortune is estimated at $15,000,000. It was 
left equally to nis widow and son." 


The editor's last comment was: “My father is dead. 
Goodbye allt” 


The office of the Lance was said to have been left as 
it was, untouched, until 1883 when it was destroyed by a 
fire which wrecked half the business district of the town. 


The editor of the Pilot-Tribune, in printing the story 
of this Don Quixote, suggests that it be left to the early 
settlers of the community to determine how much of it was 
fact and how much was fiction. It would be difficult to get 
the truth in 1942 -- sixty years later, even it it were pos- 
sible to interview all old settlers on the subject. 
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, Fullerton, editor and pu 
S Past and Present of Buena Vista 
States that this” paper "was inCopenéont in 
tics," and from reading its files it is apparent that 
its principal joy in life was to prod the Pilot. It had a 
Short life and succumbed after a little more than a year. 
This might have been the original of the Lance, or perhaps 
the whole story is fiction, presenting what Mr. Crowell 
wished someones had done. 


sner,. 












Journalism in those days was conducted on a more per- 
sonal plane than is known to modern times. The county histo- 
ry quoted above contains several passages on that very sub- 
ject, asserting that editor and reader both gloried in the 
war of words, and, “how joyfully did two rival editors enter 
the fray. The files of the newspapers published in the 
county during the eighties and nineties are replete with 
bickering and strife from. week to week. It is a source of 
wonder in this day that the readers tolerated it, but they 
seem. to have enjoyed it as much as the editors, and the 
keener the thrust the more enjoyment did all concerned get 
out of.-it ," 


Jerome Rose, familiarly known as "Posy", started the 
storm Lake Tribune in 1877 and published it until 1881. 
That year he sold it to P. D. McAndrew, who two years later 
sold it to Sut?in and Perkins. Sutfin had been a partner of 
Colonel Vestal's with the Pilot and bought Young's interest 
in 1881. L. H. Henry was a later ovmer of the Tribune. He 
sold it to Thomas Walpole in 1896. Walpole and a partner 
named Smith acquired the other Storm Lake paper and consoli- 
dated the two under the name Pilot-Tribune, which soon 
established itself as a leading newspaper in the region. 
Walpole, who secured full control in 1904, sold an interest 
in 1906 to C. H. J. Mitchell. These two men cooperated in 
the publishing of the paper for a number of years. 


Norman EH. Crowell, a resident of Texas since 1917, con- 
tributed some rhymed recollections entitled "Tempus Fugits" 
to the Storm Lake Pilot-Tribune for February 26, ..1931. 
Among the verses was one desctribing Editor Walpole: 





The man who first showed 

me the great type lice trick 
Was two men in height and 

& half a man thick. 
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nis wife, Grace Noll rowel, as poens 
lic amonz readers of women's magazines and 
jou: s of large circulation, were at one time resi- 
CS P Buena Vista County. 
i. ees 
as y= In an era when public interest was becoming awakened to 
the merits of good journalism, the Pilot-Tribune, as edited 
by W. C. Jarnagin, won both State and National honors. In 
1923 the Sigma Delta Chi, journalistic fraternity at Iowa 
State College, awarded it their cup for distinguished commu- 
nity service. The University of Iowa School of Journalism 
in turn presented their cup to the newspaper in 1928 as the 
best all-around Iowa weekly newspaper. The Pilot-Tribune in 
19350 won a cup presented by the Publishers Auxiliary ina 
contest sponsored by the National Hditorial Association for 
the best front page of all county newsnvapers and second 
place for the best weekly newspaper. In 1932 it was ranked 
by the National Editorial Association. as the best weekly 
newspaper in the nation. 


aia 7 


The Sun, published at Stom Lake in 1084 by L. BE. Langs 
and the Buena Vista Vidette, launched in 1885 by C. Everett 
Lee, were botn Democratic papers. ange soon moved the Sun 
to Laurens in Pocahontas County where it was well received, 
The Buena Vista Vidette became a militant Democrat organ, 
published for a number of years by Freeman A. Brown, a Storm 
Lake merchant. Brown, however, disagreed with the national 
party on the monetary question in the campaign of 1896 and 
disposed of the paper after the election. A. A. Smith, who 
acquired the controlling interest , enlarged the plant, the 
paper, and the circulation Uniti it. Led all the cthers. eT 
1904 he sold to Miss Elizabeth Sohm, end Storm Lake had tho 
distinction of having a woman newspaper publisher. 


Still another journal, the Storm Lake Enterprise, had 
been started in 1897 by Bothards and MeAnulty to represent 
a particular faction of the Republican party. It did not 
last long. 


Blizabeth Sohm Morcombe, who successfully built vp the 
Vidette, has told something of her own story in its cclumns. 








She began to work on the paper July Siperiiae. as a. boolkeséper 
and: revorter at three dollars ver week. She had previously 
served as :editor of the Buena Vista College jack. Some 
time later A. A. Smith sent Miss Sohm from the Vidette tO 
take charge of the Alta Observer and to "kill th paper as 


Soon as possible." The young woman bought it Aa aeNe but 10 
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‘% “cons id@ered as 
confessed: "The new owner had 
a te a plant with no money 
BS 5: ver, came to her assistence and she 
1 -a mortgage that really was no securityee. 
: rs picked up and the owner began to plan a building and 
purchased lots on Lake Avenue.... But alas, a disagreement 
with the Board of Supervisors caused a sudden dislike to 
Oh a, eile in particular and to newspaper work in general, 
and she determined to throw up the much desired business 
career and join the ranks of housekeepers. She was married 
in 1908 and leased the plant. In a year, what hed been ac- 
complished in several vas undone. The owner was forced to 
return, begin to repair damages and start anew on a dream 
for building. The lot was purchased in 1913. The building 
was begunee"™ 


Hariy in dune 1917 J. Rs. Bell, at one time owner of the 
Alice Advertiser, visited the office of the Vidette and 
offered Mrs. Morcombe $12,000 in cash for the paper; he also 
said he would buy the building. then under construction for 
an additional $8,000 or more, and would invest $5,000 in 
extra eauinment for the plant. Bell said he liked the town 
of Storm Lake and th oug sh he hed hunted all over the western 
part of the United States, he had not found any place that 
suited him so well, ‘Vith some reluctance Mrs. Morcombe ac- 
cepted his offer. With the issue of June 28, the new editor 
and publisher took charse; the name of the paper was changed 
from the Buena Vista Vidette to the Storm Lake _ Register. 
Many improvements were made and this Journal “proved very 
successful, It was edited in 1942 by L. B. ‘Jatt. 





The Alta Advertiser had been founded by C. T. Steever, 
aman of many business enterprises, who decided to start the 
paper in 1876. in the beginning he published it only once 
amonth, but as the editor's "vigorous and trenchant style" 
attracted many readers, and business and advertising pat- 
ronage increased, the peper wes converted to aweekly. It 
wes independent in politics, with a leaning toward the Lemn- 
ocratic-party. In 1885 the Maggs brothers purchased the 
plant and paper fror Steever and took A. Smith into the firm 
From then on the journal was to be Republican. But in A 
short time there was another change. Thomas Walpole bought 
out the Mages! interest, and when Smith was elected county 
recorier,) Yeipole, remained: sole proprietor until 1888. 
During this period the Alta Advertiser was ably edited, as 
Walpole was a business man of ability and learning. Howevey; 
various changes were bound to occur. Cy. H. Wegere Lev 
acquired an interest, “Jalpole finally sold out to him, and 
he published the paper with various vartners. ‘“aipole and 
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3, who oft ape 
Agha ponies ene saeté of the day. 
ee sn joyed ie eel a duels but were not so ready with 
financial support. for two newspapers in the county, and the 
'imes — did not last long. Will H. White founded the Newell 
re or in. 1875. It proved successful. H.C. Gordon and J. B 
Lawton, who took the paper in 1893, further developed it. 

his weekly independent journal was peine edited in 1942 by 
Alva Ow Neblso,. 


Sioux Rapids had a paper by 1875, the Hcho, founded in 
that year by D. C,. and W. R. Thomas "to represent both the 
town and the northern part of the county. It lasted two 
years before announcing its own demise in an editorial which 
complained of the lack of patronage. In 1881 W. S. Wescott 
founded The Press and published it “for two years before 
selling to Acres, Helms and Blackmar. Several chenves of 
ownership followed before the paper was acquired in 1891 by 
Be We. Talcott, foreman of the Storm Lake Pilot. In 1897 he 
sold it to a corporation of business men who camsolideted 
it with the Republican, established by J. M. Hoskins. ©. G. 
Colwell acquired the paper and operated it for two years, 
In 1900 it was consolidated with The Press under the name of 
Republican-Press. Colwell, with the association of J. E. 
Durkee, issued this journal until 1907 when the Ryder- 
Sherman Printing Company became owners. In 1942 the paper 
was known as the Sioux Rapids Press, and was edited by G. M. 
Sherman, 


The Linn Grove Independent first made its appearance 
May 2, 1890, issued by the Independent Publishing Company, 
and edited by Frank S. Lane. The paper was said to have 
Heen oreegy and interesting, and supported one hur-dred par 
cent by the business men of the town. 


Two of the newer towns to acquire newspavers were Mara- 
thon and Albert City, both railroad towns. The second rail- 
road to be built through Buena Vista County was the Chicago 
and North Western, running east and west through Marathon, 
sioux Rapids, and Linn Grove, and constructed during the 
Years 1621 and 1952, In 1881 a2 narrow gauge wrailroad had 
been planned from Spirit Leke southward to connect with the 
iliinois Central line. On this road a town had heen laid 
out in Poland Township to be used as a station. This town 
was called Marathon. The narrow gauge railroad was now 
built, but that same year the Chicago and ‘North Western was 
surveyed through the same territory and officials of the 
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vas built from Spencer to 
} s named ag a station. The land 
! farm of George Anderson, He sold the 
nsite Company, which offered lots ranging in 
> from $575 to $650. The Storm Lake Pilot-Tribiune says 
of the town's beginning: "Business houses were planned and 
it was no time until the rat-a-tat-tat of hammers was heard 
_  . and buildings were being erected. The filling of Main 
Street was a big issue, as it was extremely low. In fact 
tame ducks were often seen swimming up and down Main Street. 
At times there was so much water that it was impossible to 
drive horses through the street, making it necessary to 
drive a roundabout way in order to get to the business sec- 
tion. The merchants found rubber boots very necessary in 

going to the boarding house." 







Originally the town was called Manthorp, for George R. 
Anderson's former home community in Sweden, but as this name 
was often confused with that of Marathon, it was changed to 
Albert City. The name was suggested by Albertine, which was 
the Christian name of Mrs. George Anderson. Many of the 
residents were Scandinavians who had already been living in 
the community for some years. Probably some of these were 
members of the Albert City Improvement Association wich in 
March 1900, to make the community attrective, adoptac ee reso- 
lution "that there should be a reserve of ten feet in front 
of each lot in which to plant ornamental trees and build a 
Walk, the walk to be four fect wide and outside of this a 

' space of six feet to be left in the middle of which trees 
are to be planted about arod apart....This space may be 
sown with lawn grass and kept in nice order. It will give a 
beautiful appearance to our city.” 


& newspaper, the Albert City Pioneer, was established 
March 29, 1806, with Turrill and baie as publishers. 
One of the oldest institutions in Marathon was the 


Marathon Republic, founded in 1890 by H. E. ‘Villey. Merle 
- #1Sh, who acquired the paper in 1917, was still publisher 
in 1942. 
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braving sun or blustering winds to travel miles to the 


nearest church, one might think with Emerson: "Out from the 

heart of nature rolled the burdens of the Bible." Before 
church buildings were put up, religious services were often 

held in the schoolhouses or, as was the case at Newell, 

“thei where the congregation had to sit on boxes and nail 
CgSe 


. It was a point of honor, too, to go regularly to school, 
no matter how far the children might have to trudge thr ough 
Slush or dust. Auyjust Anderson, who with his brother end 
parents,the P. T. Andersons, moved to Scott Township in 1877, 
Said: "My brother and I had to walk two miles to schools 

but we hardly ever missed a day if it was ever so cold and 

stormy, and we, as well as the other school children, never 

knew what it was to wear overshoes, because we had none to 

wear, ‘t 


There were many good times, too, to which the young 
folks especially looked forward. In the winter spelling 
bees, singing schools, and debatine societies met at the 
Schools, and participants and spectators alike thought 
nothing of walking four miles or more for such entertainment. 
In the summer there were school and Sunday school picnics 
along the shores of the lake or on the banks of some lazy 
Stream where the girls might be teased to take off their 
Shoes and stockings and lift up their long skirts to go 
wading in the water. There was often an slaborate round of 
entertainments in the fall and through the holiday season -- 
lectures, socials, oyster suvvers, and at Christmas, when 
evergreen trees were ceremoniously cut down and hauled to 
classroom or pulpit to be set up and decorated with nuts, 
Strings of popcorn, and little candles of many colors. 


The first ministers were usually itinerant, like the 
circuit rider who reached Sioux Rapids every now and then, 
and often stooped at the pretentious George W. Strubles! log 
Cabin. That two-story home was for five years the county 
courthouse, meeting place of the board of supervisors, and 
community place of worship. As a rule the circuit rider had 
very little money and only a scanty supply of clothing. 
such deficiencies did not hamper his thought processes or 
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ion the ater had been promised $20, 
| mit not enough money had been collected, 
tantial sum had yet to be raised. The men present 

POs an easy Way out. They simply held a friendly 
game and the loser, George Struble, had to make up the 
‘ _ heoessary deficit. 


As many of the earliest settlers of Buena Vista County 
were Scandinavian, they brought with them the religion 
almost universal in Norway, sweden, and Denmark and among 
groups from those countries. Ole Enderson Hesla, who set- 
Sled in Séction 55, Barnes Township, in 1866, was called the 
"moving Spirit" in the organization of the Little Sioux Val- 
ley Lutheran congregation two years later. Ole 0. Brown 
presided over a meeting called for Sentember 26, 1868, and 
Ole Hesla acted as secretary. The other psrsons present in- 
eluded Olé Johnson, Sever A. Knudson, Anders Aslagsion, 
Halvor Olson, Olson ‘Dokken, AVUE kh. oveake. Olé K, Stake,0.H. 
Prorie. | felvor kK. Stake, and Anders Middelson. Meetings 
were heid in what was known as the Dahl and Brown’ school- 
house, with the Reverend Nils Amlund in charge of the ser- 
Uierce P26 sroup built a church in 1880. 


Around Albert City, the community first known as 
Manthorp, the Lutheran Congregetion was organized April 14, 
Po oe) 1 elve famliscs| met for.that purpose at the D. Ae 
Danielson home which, being only 12 feet square, compressed 
the faithful into very close quarters. However, intermit- 
bent Services had previously: been held there by a Norwegian 
Hanister from Sioux Rapids. his pastor had baptized Ida 
Prigeeie, POT Aupust 5, 1870, the first child born among 
the church members there, The congrégation built its first 
church in 1887. Five families organized the Swedish Free 
Chourceh there in 1860. The Swedish Mission Evangelical con- 
eregation was organized on Tebruary 15, 1887,but was first 
known as "The Christian Association of Fairfield Township, 
Buena Vista County, Iowa.” 


The Storm Lake Pilot for May 24, 1870, announced, 'tFive 
church organizetions have tablis ned themselves in Storm 
Lake. They are the phaeen tor kcethodist, Congregational, 
Presbyterian, and Catholic.” 


About seven months later, December 27, it reported, 
"Phere are now thirty-seven schools in Buena Vista County. 
Teachers are drawing from $35 to $45 per month. Newell has 
the largest school, with forty-two scholars." 
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"ale Roman Catholic services were held at Newell by a priest 

| from Fort Dodge in 1872, and during the next ten years a 

r priest from Storm Lake celebrated the mass in private homes. 
The church was organized in 1882. 


Storm Lake's first Protestant brio, bullt for the 
Presbyterians, for a time also housed the Baptist and Meth- 
odist congregations. tt was a pretentious structure of 
Gothic style and cost $2,284. Part of the money obtained 
for building purposes had been secured on the understanding 
that the church should be debt free on its dedication day, 
but on that date, November 17, 1872, the amount of $227.15 
Still had to be raised. This sum was subscribed in 25 
minutes' time, and the ceremony went ahead as planned, 


The First Methodist Church was ¢Csdicstcd in  Cctobsr 
1875. It was a wooden structure, with a foundation of 
granite built from boulders found along the lake shore. 


By January, 1880, the Storm Lake Pilot reported that 
the place was fast "becoming a City of Churches. ‘In 
fact," it continued, "we do not believe there is a place of 
equal population in Towa that can point to an equal number 
of churches." 


A few months later the paper described a social affair 
sponsored by the ladies of the Methodist Episcopal Church. 
This was to be a "Neck Tie Sociable” held at the City Hotel, 
and everything was to be done "to make the occasion one of 
enjoyment and pleasure to all who may attend it. It is 
umierstood that the ladies will make two neckties, wear one, 
and put the others together, and let the male portion of 
the assembled throng select from the pile,and take the lady 
wesring one of the same color to supper. Yome, everybody, 
have 4 good time, and ten cents pays the bill." 


While one can ¢asily realize the spontaneous merriment 
that such ean entertainment might cause, it is also possible 
to imagine what heart-burnings, what secret currents of emo- 
tion, could result from the wrong young man picking out the 
wrong tie. What exquisite agony,what refinement of mont. 
torture could be suffered by the girl who, bravely wearing 
her colors, had to watch her hoped-for escort select those 
matching the tie stitched by someone else! It is to (be 
n0ped that the good ladies of the church helped tide over 
any awkward situations. 
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At ioe pte eh preg enor Evangelical Lutheran 
oem This group built its first church in 1882. 


Methodist services had been held in homes in this com- 
munity as early as 1859 -- probably by the "strolling 
preacher who reasoned of righteousness, repentence and 
judgement to come” -- but it was 1872 before Rufus Fancher, 
a homesteader, was authorized by the conference to take 
charge. A church was erected in 1876. 


A council of pastors and delegates from neighboring 
churches met on November 4, 1875, to help organize the 
Sioux Rapids First Congregational Church, The first build- 
ing was put up in 1881 and seven years later converted into 
& parsonage upon the dedication of larger quarters. 


The Reverend V. Bloodgood of Spencer organized the 
Sioux Rapids Baptist Church August ii, 1881. A portable 
steel frame building served as a mecting place for the 
seventh Day Adventists when they banded themselves together 

gocaliy in 1902, The first Lutheran sermon in Crant Tee 
Ship was preached at the home of Jacob Ernst cae ol i adie oh 
A visiting pastor, the Reverend Theodore Merten came every 
few weeks and held services in the Coon oad sehoolhousé 


The Zion Lutheran Congregation was organized in Septen- 
ber 1879. Twenty acres of land was purchased and here a 
Church was built. It was dedicated September 7, 1884, with 
the Reverend William Laner as the first resident pastor. 


As the first principal settlement in Buena Vista County, 
Sioux Rapids had a school as early as 1856. The Independent 
School District was formed in 1870, an event of which Weger- 
Slev and Walpole's history says: "The district was formerly 
composed of a part of Lee Tovmship, but the independent dis- 
trict included with this also a part of Barnes Township. 
The forming of the district in this war was vigorously op- 
posed by those living across the river who favored a dis- 
trict including the town only. There were several residents 
across the river who would add materially to the strength of 
the school,if the district could be made to extend ovr 
their territory. The townspeople saw this, so they wrote tp 
thuir procccdings, sent them to the legislature, and had 
them legalized and published as a law before the residents 
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1 to. accommodate the increased number 
took over this classroom. 





M, 





s, his wife 


ee a ag Alma L. Gates taught Storm Lake's first school -- 
15 pupils who met together in private homes for the begin- 
ning sessions, at times in S.D. Badiets residence, and 
again in the West house on Cayuga Street, between Second and 
Third, where the opening session of November 21, 1870, was 
held. Colonel Vestal was so enthusiastic over this progress 
that he wrote in the next issue of the Storm Lake Pilot 
(November 23): "This is an epoch in the HeAtOry CoD Sune 
city to which future generations, when Storm Lake has her 
twenty thousand, thirty thousand, aye, even fifty thousand 
inhabitants, with Schools, academies, and colleges of the 
highest grades, will look back to with profound interest. 
We have been particular in stating the time and plece so 
that in future years thete shall be no dispute as to when, 
Where, and by whom the first school was organized and 
taught." 


¥ L 





The pupils who had enrolled on the opening day of 
school were the following: Emma West, Libbie West, Anna R. 
Guilford, Angeline Wirick, Josephine Selkirk, Alice Riley, 
Mary Hoyt, Caroline Hoyt, Willie West, Frank L. Wirick, 
Thomas Selkirk, John Hoyt, and Marcellus Perkins. several 
days later these original students were joined by Allen 
Gates, John Bailey, Willie Bailey, and Lora Bailey. 


In 1871 a small frame building was put up for a school- 
house and there the teacher, Miss Honeywell, presided. Next 
a hall above the Smith brothers! store was used for 4 scnool 
and then the Baptist Church was put into cervice for a year 
of week-days to provide sufficient classroom snace, By that 
time the school had grown so large that a new brick school 
building was started. This was finished in 2S ia 


Although the earliest records of the Mewell Schools are 
missing, it is known that a school was orgenized in ©1870 in 
@ building about a half-mile from town. The following year 
Sessions were held right in Newell. In 1878 a two-story 
brick building,that had been built when it scemed that the 
town might have a chance to be counvty seat, was put to use 
by local authorities as a school. If this building that 
might have been used as a courthouse vas te stand there as a 
monument to lost hopes, the »yeople might as well make some 
g00d use of it. 
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“Vor d's Crcnetes Mopeition, va We 
— educational division of the Iowa 
es ¢ prizes ae be granted a a pre- 





= oa, “this was to stimulate interest 
in Peahodt work exhibit at the World's Fair. The first 
prize for the best display from rural schools went to Dis- 
trict No. 8 of Nokomis Township in Buena Vista County. 


| There was a township school building in Linn Grove in 
1892, attended by the smaller children of the town, while 
the older pupils had to go to an old building across the 
Hoyer. oy 1. Ward, 0. L. Hesla, H. BE. Loe and O. A. Mikel- 
son formed the independent School district of Linn Grove in 
this year, and arranged adequate quarters for all the stud- 
Cee Pee ferecr DUiidine was put up in 1894 Miss Julia 
sasha was the first teacher in the incependent district. 


Albert City, being one of the newer communities, did 
not organize an independent school district until June 8, 
LOO «.. “That fall, classes were held in a country schoolhouse 
a short distance from town while Albert City's own building 
Was under construction. When the new school was opened in 
January 1902 the teacher, Miss Margaret Adair,had 38 pupils. 


When the Marathon school district became independent in 
1893 and a new two-room schoolhouse was built, no one could 
imagine that in ten years this community was to introduce 
Something entirely new in education. But it was so. A new 
type of school was started in Buena Vista County, and in 
every town arguments for and against it arose. This is how 
it came about. In the spring 62 (1903 fave district “schools 
Weam ‘Leretnon were -cdea to the ji-retuon “Incenendent Dis- 
trict. The old school building in the town was torn down 
and a new one of pressed brick erected at a cost of $20,000. 
That fall, six drivers were hired by the school to pring 
Peroiecui score: to this school. Six school routes were 
planned. Such was the start of consolidated schools in 
northwest Iowa. As the years went by many other communities 
adopted the plan which was proving very successful. Drivers 
were often older pupils who lived on,the route: they found 
that it was not difficult to gather up the children on their 
routes and get them to school on time. Naturally the oldex 
boys were eager to obtain positions as drivers, especially 
pa Ghis work constituted 4 paying. job. At first, and for 
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unt - gchools, the rural 
e ite Sas ii iki pupils and, more 
2 mbined had more advantages than either 
Pesta relly for the building of the central- 
shoo] was: larger and more convenient, had more equip- 
coue 1t, and a more complete course of study. Better teachers 
gould be obtained for the larger schools and a school spirit 
could be fostered. The whole community was drawn toward one 
 genter and so became more unified. Thus in one step or one 
series of steps public education was improved, high schools 
were accredited, and advanced education stimulated. 


Meanwhile, the whole county hed benefited from another 
stimulus to higher education, the Buena Vista College estab- 
lished at Storm eke in 1891. in October 1890 the Presbyte- 
ry of Sioux City had been set off from the Presbytery at 
Fort Dodge and a joint commission of 12 members had met at 
Storm Lake July 8, 1891, to discuss plans. The commission 
finally accepted an offer of the Storm Lake Tovm Lot and 
Land Company of an acreage and suitable buildings for the 
new college. Long before this it had been planned to start 
an academy gomewhere in the region. Cherokee and Fort Dodge 
hed Maaqe Otters and Fort Dodge had been chosen. That had 
been in the fall of 1885. The Collegiate Institute had been 
Started at Fort Dodge et that time, with President F. Jd. 
Kenyon in Charge. 


Five years later, however, this school was given up be- 
cause it seemed an unsuccessful enterprise. Attendance was 
sood, but the accomodations were insufficient and the col- 
lection of funds was always a la ie Thess, when the otorm 
Lake Land Company offered to donate ight acres of land and 
Pa2cinegs to the value of Seo .000, ae was decided to move 
the college to Storm Lake and take edvante ge of the generous 
proposal. Thus the organization and incorporation of  Bvenra 
Vista College was accomplished. As lone as the property and 
equipment was used as a college of liberal arts it was to 
remain the property of and under the control of the Board of 
Trustees; otherwise, it was to revert to the Storm Lake Town 
Lot and Lend Company. 


The college was situated in the southwest part of town, 
on en attractive elevation sloping down to the lake. The 
main building was of brick and measured 90 by 72 feet. It 
was three stories high. The walls were trinmed with cut 
stone. This main hall contained nine recitation rooms, a 
Chapel, a library, and reading room and ten smailer rooms 
for various classes and groups. Other buildings were added 
in later yearse 
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One ie a Rcanber of the 

a school Pte natea in football, 
| vents. <A popular semi-monthly paper, 
established in 1895, and proved of permanent 
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t the Nat: because of the financial 
ch caused the collapse of fortunes and the abandon- 
of schemes of building and promotion. 
ss Many persons in northwest Iowa had another reason for 
_ Yrecalling the date. That summer the Pomeroy cyclone made 
its disastrous appearance. It was on a hot, sultry after- 
: noon two days after the Fourth of July had been celebrated 
that tornadic forces first seemed to be gathering. The air 
was quiet, the atmosphere Sticky and oppressive, and newly 
washed clothes hung limp and damp on the line. There was 
no sign of a breeze Stirring -- only the waiting hush of the 
heat. Late in the afternoon the air darkened, clouds rolled 
up over the sky, and an anery, greenish light appeared in 
the west. A stori was coming up, but no one guessed what 
kind of a storm it was to be, 


Then the wind struck. Out of the west Came a roar of 
fury and the whirling vortex of the storm shot toward the 
earth. Straight as an arrow it clove its way eastward. On- 
lookers stared with whitening faces, then turned and dashed 
for shelter. Thé swirl of dust and debris seemed to blot 
out of the world. 


Fifty-five miles of destruction were left as the wind 
cut its pathway across Cherokee, Buena Vista, Pocahontas, and 
Calhoun counties. At Pomeroy in Calhoun County the damage 
was most severe. That town was so utterly swept away that 
the cyclone was named for it. Pancy lives, out of a popula- 
tion of about a thousand, were lost in the storm and many 
more persons were injured. The cyclone'ts path was about a 
half mile wide. The crops in its track wore isft a total 
loss and homes were smashed to kindling. Growing corn was 
Whipped to ribbons or torn from the ground and small grain 
was left as though it had been mowed by a careless hand, 
with here and there a tuft left Standing. Fences, posts, 
and farm buildings were Swept cleanly away. Trees were torn 
up by the roots or twisted off and Stripped of branches and 
leaves. The roads were blocked with fallen trees, and heavy 
rain made travel even more hazardous, 


The storm seemed to increase in intensity as it swept 
along, and unlike the usual tornado with its dDalloon--shapneda 
Cloud and its long funnel Sweeping the earth, this Pomeroy 
storm scemed to have four descending vortices which twisted, 
Swayed, and bounded like black dervishes as they raced on 
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al fury the 
96 Breecher and his five-year-old daughter, Dora. 
/ was seriously injured there and died the next 
D Hill's barn, sheds, and windmill were destroyed 
nm? / s epee aa was injured and his buildings were demol- 
fe eee | 


W. R. Clemons in Maple Valley Township had just re- 
turned from Alta when he saw the storm coming. He hurried 
his wife toward the cellar and followed her. They got down 
safely but just as he reached the last stép Mr. Clemons put 
up his left hand to steady himself and at that instant the 
house was torn away and with it the muscles of his left arm: 
Bow enuve Of the shock and the pain of his mangled arm, 
Clemons guided his wife, who was also badly injured,out of 
the cellar and across the fields to the home of their son. 
On the way, they had to pass the bodies of their livestock 
that had been killed. Clemons died two days later, 





‘storm descended upon the farm 











Another victim of the storm was Charles Totman. He had 
sent his family to the cellar and then bustled about the 
house, probably closing windows or getting lights and wraps 
for those below. The wind struck before he could follow the 
others to safety and in an instant the house was whirled 
from its foundation and smashed to kindling. Later Totmean 
was found in the farmyard with severe internal injuries. Ke 
died the next day, July 7. His family were all slightly in- 
jured, while the barns and machinery about the place were 
scattered, 


Residents of Storm Lake watched with fear’as the storm 
approached, First it beeame:as..dark cs night, theh thé lur- 
ricane struck and the spires of the German Methodist, and 
Catholic churches were snapped off, Luckily the center of 
the storm missed the town and hit the lake, whirling the 
water up into a tall column that moved swiftly forward like 
a ghost running through the rain and wind. The excursion 
Stcanbost, bought years before, was the only thing destroyed. 
aftcr the wind had passed, a tidal wave rushed back across 
the lake, flooding the southeast shore, drowning 70 head of 
Stock and wrecking a hen house, leaving the chickens strewn 
about in all directions. 


Near Newdi. the barns of three farmers were blown yay 
and a schoolhouse was twisted into bits. Then, before 
crossing the line into Pocahontas County,the satanic whirl- 
wind took one last fling at Buena Vista, striking the farm 
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| ed over and vanished in the 
>ctior Pom 3 3 «terrible force was spent. 
oO: meroy the black cloud lifted and disappeared. . 
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But this darkest of all days passed. So too did the 
period of financial worry, and finally the new century 
_ dawned on what seemed to be a new world. Rural mail deliv- 
ery was started and telephone lines were extended out into 
_ the country, Some new towns came into being -- Albert City, 
with its mixture of Scandinavian and German residents, and 
Rembrandt, and Truesdale, Rembrandt was originally laid out 
On the Barney Orsiand farm, in 1899, and called Orsland in 
honor of the owner, The placc had served as a work camp to 
house employees during the construction of the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad from Storm Lake to Winthrop, Minneso- 
ta. The town was later renamed for Rembrandt, the Dutch 
painter. The rich farming land of the surrounding country 
produced surplus crops of marketable quality and quantity 

for the local livestock. 


Truesdale was another Minneapolis and St. Louis Rail-- 
road town and was named for an official of the company, W.I. 
Truesdale. In 1901, when the place had only 14 inhabitants, 
Jacob Lorey was named postmaster. 


There were several other country post offices on cross- 
roads during these years; Racine, Crozier, Leverett, Elkton, . 
Blaine, Hire's Grove, Eanover, Mayview, Menoti, Worthan, 
Peach, Plum, Sayre, and West Scott. 


With the county prospering and new communities growing 
up, people began to think more about social and educational 
gatherings in which all could participate. One of these wes 
the Chautauqua. In the years prior to 1903 efforts had been 
made to hold summer assemblies at Elm Park, near Storm Lake, 
but not much had been accomplished although there shed beur 
lectures at the various camp meetings held by the churches. 
senator Jonathan P. Dolliver and Champ Clark hed spoken at 
the lake but there had been no regular course of lectures or 
entertainment. Finally in 1903 the Reverend W. J. Carr of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church and three other men planned 
the Storm Lake Chautauqua, to be held in the shady park by 
the lake shore. This Chautauqua was the first in this sec- 
tion of the State and was such a success that later many 
other towns prepared similar programs. Among the lecturers 
who came to Storm Lake for these summer sessions were Will- 
iam Jennings Bryan, Robert La Follette, Booker T. Washing- 
ton, Billy Sunday, and John Vance Cheney. 
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in Jan- 

e 7 ¥ 1 the prac- 
and experiences com- 

| doses mai Pi the judging of con- 
bet ae eens features centered particularly 
1 nt. The young people of the various cormun- 
os participated in school exhibits and presented short 
its of music or programs of topical interest. An agricul- 


“a tural short course kept the men well posted on the latest 
| theories and methods, while the women learned helpful tips 


from domestic science demonstrations, The livestock show 
usually attracted many entries of cattle, swine, horses, and 
poultry. This farmers' institute wes popular from the first 
and was destined to continue for many years. 


During these years steps were taken toward acquiring 4 
library for Storm Lake. In 1902 the Reverend E. HE. Reed, 
president of Buena Vista College, began to interest people 
in getting a favorable hearing for a proposal to secure a 
Carnegie library. He devoted two years to this work. At 
first a proposed location was considered on the college 
Campus; then in March 1904 a board was organized to seek for 
and control the library's affairs in connection with the 
city council. With the assistance of donations and a Carne- 
gie fund, a building was erected and formally opened to the 
public September 29, 1906. Miss Ethely: Bailie was: the Lib- 
rarian. Closely identified with the library was Miss 
Elizabeth Walpole, one of the pioneer daughters who had 
watched over and helped foster the growth of the town. She 
later became the Storm Lake librarian and held that office 
for a period of 30 years until her death in;May 1941. 


Another splendid building was erected in Storm Lake in 
1906, and dedicated Sunday, September 350. It was the Meth- 
Poeun oiecopeal Church, constructed of red brick with a 

ranite foundation. It was 704 by 101% feet and cost 
726,000. The congregation had made this possible with their 
enthusiastic cooperation, and when some additional funds 
were found to be necessary to pay for a pipe organ, $820 was 
raised in 20 minutes. The instrument was installed in 
March 1907 in plenty of time for the Faster service. It had 
been eagerly anticipated by all the music-lovers of the 
Wieinity. 


An event also of interest to religious circles was the 
installation of a melodious new bell in the tower of St. 
Mary's Church. This took place Tuesday, March 20, 1906. 

The people were finding new ways of getting relaxation 
and keeping up with the outside world, Most novel was the 
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5 , or that special theaters would 
b al over the heey. just to house cinema audi- 


‘No one in the. ie iity Had yet s¢éen an airplane, ‘but 


ey there had been considerable discussion of the subject, so 


much so that the following item was revorted in the Storm 
Lake Pilot-Tribune for August 15, 1902: "A box kite, flying 
over the city Tuesday morning attracted ereat attention. 
The uninitiated thought it was a new-fangled tying machine 
and they gazed at it in open-mouthed wonder. Tt was years 
later, in 1919, that such a machine was ip nee owned in 
the region. Albert City was the first town in Buena Vista 
County to have an airplane. Albert Sundholm, a young local 
man, attended the flying school at Fort Dodge, and when he 
returned a company was formed at Albert City to buy a new 
Curtiss plane. Soon Sundholm was taking his neighbors aloft 
Tayeewee YLew Of the prairie. And, during the cempaiern for 
the consolidation of the public schools, he circled the city 
with "Vote Yes" painted on the fuselage. 


The first automobile at Albert City was F. L. Daniel- 
son's "Queen", acquired about 1908. Soon there was to be 
competition for it. The local paper for September 28 of 
that year, said; "C. R. Larson will not be outdone by any 
of the other boys. He has ordered through F. L. Danielson 
a ‘high wheel’ auto, or thorseless carriage’. Albert City 
with autos galore, a “pall team which is seldom beaten, the 
place of big picnics, and church conventions, is gotting uD 
in the world and shows Signs of being quite a town some of 
these days." 


Everywhere, improvements were made. People had tele- 
phones, and water, and sewage systems and gas plants. for 
jight and heat were built. Streets were paved, larger 
buildings went up, and.stores and business houses wore ihe 
larged and improved. At Storm Lake a canning fectory was 
started and put into operation in August 1905. About the 
same time, the Storm Lake Butter Tub and Tank Factory was 
opened. 


Several communities were demaged by fires which tempo- 
rarily retarded commercial and civic activities, but the 
damaged areas were quickly rebuilt. iruecds le, which) 3n 
its few years of existence had elready had one disastrous 
fire, was the scene of another on June Ce Oe us Hat 
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as burned down. 







i. Kleeb 's 
_H. Nusbaum's $8,000 sanatorium at Storm Lake was 
destroyed early on the morning of June 20, 1909, 
| ch originated either in the water heaters or was 
caus d by spontaneous combustion. The flames leapt to the 
old Illinois Central station but were there quickly put out. 
en The Western elevator and povrer house 7t Sets Sores 
and 2,500 bushels of oats were burned in a $7,000 fire at 
Sulphur Springs, March 9, 1910. A few months later, early 
in August of that year, the Newell creamery was burned to 
the ground. The stockholders of the organization had just 
Met to discuss plans for a new building but had decided to’ 
wait until the following spring before starting construction. 
AS the Pilot-Tribune reported, "Fate had other plans and 
the interested persons revised theirs to conform to the new 
circumstances, 











Part of Linn Grove's business district went up in smoke 
on the night of March 27, 1911, when ablaze broke out in 
the hall of the Modern Woodmen of America. It quickly 
spread to neighboring buildings -- a butcher shop, warehouse, 
and barber shop. Fire fighters demolished an old bandstand 
to halt the blaze in one direction. Fortunately no one was 
Aurt, and at the livery stable the horses, as well es the 
harness and buggies, were all saved. Insurance covered most 
of the loss. 


It was some years later, in 1917, before Storm Lakets 
big fire occurred. This broke out on Thanksgiving morning 
and almost completely ruined the Storm Lake Lumber Company 
offices, the O'Banion building, the Masonic Temple, the L.S. 
Dlugosch store, and the Steffen garage. The Commercial 
National Bank was partially destroyed, and the roof of the 
Milwaukee depot was consumed by the flames. The losses 
amounted to $150,000, and were covered about half by insur- 
ance. 


During the next few years various events of ‘intcrost 
mirrored community and county activitics or changes. 


A carload of fingerlings was unloaded and deposited in 
Suermm Leke October 12, 1909, Black and silver bass were in-. 
cluded in the shipment as well as pickerel, pike, crappies, 
perch, and sunfish. A large rearing pond for pan fish was 
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side Presbyterian Church at Storm Lake was 
ated January 18, 1914, During the same year the old 
zh school was razed and a new one built on the same site, 





In May 1916 President R. D. Echlin of Buena Vista Col- 


_dege launched a whirlwind campaign to raise $100,000 for 
increasing the institution's endowment. By August the en- 


tire sum had been raised in the region of northwest Towa, 
and a similar campaign was planned for the foliowing year. 
By 1918 an endowment of $200, 009 net beer: sccured. 


In October 1918 the people of the vicinity had a chance 
to look backward and enjoy a representation of life in their 
pioneer days. This was made possible by the Daughters of 
the American Revolution who at that time presented a pageant 
at Storm Lake depicting scenes in Buena Vista County in the 
early years of its history. This event was all the more ap- 
preciated because a new phase of history was in the making. 
The United States had been engaged in the World War -since 
April 1917. While a large number of men from the county were 
in active military service, the citizens on the home front 
were loyally performing many patriotic deeds, 


During America's particioation in the World War in 
1917-1918, Buena Vista County furnished 1,250 men. About 50 
gold stars indicated those who died or were killed in ser- 
vice and of this group of brave soldiers several were cited 
for particular action. One of these was Oliver P. Byam, in- 
structor in the 146th machine gun battalion, who moved his 
platoon through heavy artillery and machine gun fire 400 
Meters in advance of the front line and from there opened 
fire on the enemy. He was later killed while leading 4 
patrol. John L. Humphrey was gassed twice and wounded once, 
nevertheless he returned to the front, where he fs1l1 July 
18, 1918. A posthumous Croix de Guerre was presented by 
Marshal Foch with the accompanying citation: "He gave evi- 
dence of the greatest bravery in all of the conflict and 
Showed the finest loyalty to his comrades," 


Eva Delbridge of -Storm Lake, a Red Cross nurse, en- 
listed on November 8, 1917, She had charze of the surgical 
department of base hospital Number 114. There was a number 
of other nurses from Bu¢na Vista County, also several women 
stenographers and office workers who replaced men and thus 
released them for service with the armed forces. 
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ice | November 11, 1918, brought happiness to 

a County, just as it did to so many other parts of 

ld. The men began to come home again and to go on 
eir civilian life. They also formed Posts of the 





oe Ar rican Legion. One of the first groups was the Edward 
William Hartman Post No. 12 of Marathon, named fora gold 
star man. 
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torm Lake Pilot-Tribune for August 
ved, ‘storm Lake will be © years old next 

ay, August 11, for just 50 years ago the first lots 

the town were placed on sale at public auction on that 

te. There have not been any arrangements made for a semi- 
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centennial celebration, but the date will mark an important 
landmark in the city's history nevertheless, Fifty years 


ago the site of the town was a bleak and windswept prairie, 
with only one building. Today it is one of the most pros~ 
Perous and beautiful towns in the State,with'a population of 
4,000." Storm Lake was well built up with smart business 
houses and homes, and tall, attractive trees lined the paved 
streets. 


Vigorous industries had been established: a canning 
plant employing 145 persons and furnishing a local market to 
€fowers of corn and vegetables, a wholesale fruit house, a 
butter tub factory, a poultry packing plant, a telephone 
System, and two newspaper and job printing plants. To this 

were to be added a packing plant with a capacity of 2,400 
hogs a week, and a livestock sales barn, 


The combination of automobiles and paved roads enabled 
Vasitors from distant points to Sa ene ciee or the “Stor 
Lake itself, with its bathing beaches, picnic areas under 
Spreading trees, summer cottages, and P1enine tacilities, 
There was a country club located apore the Dlurrs and in the 
heighborhood were such scenic spots as Lake Shore Drive, 
Sunset Park, Chautauqua Park, and Manawa Beach. 


Land in the county had been selling at enormous prices. 
A "new high" was reached on May 27, 1219, wien Ws Ls Gei- 
Singer's farm near Storm Lake was bought by Charles Keister, 
another farmer, for about $55,000; 118 acres at $466 ner 
acre. This record price was surpassed on June 16 of the 
Same year when George Smyington sold his farm near Alta for 
$470 per acre, 


On May 18, 1921, the history of Storm Lake was reviewed 
in a symbolic pageant put on by the teachers and pupils of 
the town. The scene represented various pnases of legend or 
fact from Indian days to 1870 and on to 1921. According to 
this presentation, the lake owed its name to an Indian epi- 
Ssode rather than to the generally accepted story of the old 
trapper whose tent was blown down in a high wind. This more 
romantic explanation depicted the unhappy love affair of a 
Sioux maiden who, being forbidden to marry her favored suit- 
or from enother tribe, attempted to elope with him, crossing 
the lake in a canoe. A storm upset the canoe and the lovers 
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of this legend is wunknom. Very likely 
Walpole, who collected most of the material used 
1é pageant, took poetic license and elaborated the story 
din the pemphlet, Settlers' Guide, issued in 1872 by 
hose early real estate dealers, Barton and Hobbs. The or- 
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z* ~ ee tl 
_  iginal version told of Indians naming the lake Storm Lake 
after several of their number had been drowned when their 


Canoe capsized during e sudden squall. No romance was men- 
tioned: perhaps it was invented by the pageant directors who 
knew that similar legends of unhappy Indian lovers are iden- 
tified with many parts of Iowa. 


Among the other scenes realistically portrayed was Main 
Street in 1870, where farmers and hunters gathered to watch 
the first copy of the Storm Lake Pilot being auctioned to 
L. J. Barton for $106 and the first load of wheat sold to 
SveuLon agent J.D. Eddy ats75 cents a bushel. John ds 
Blair was shown presenting little Aurelia Wirtek, the. first 
Child born in town, with a deed to a lot. Successive phases 
of the pageant highlighted the herdships of the pioneers, 
the development of rural life, and the establishment of ed- 
ucation, religion, civic beauty, and finally, an Ideal Town. 
Tribute was allegorically paid participants in the World War 
by representations of Liberty, Union, quality, Justice, and 
Love. In the final scene, the Spirit of the Ideal Town was 
Shown by the water, ready to return to the mist from which 
She had been called, while the characters representing the 
Past moved over a symbolic bridge linking that Past with the 
Future. Pledging themselves to the welfare of the community, 
they dropped floral offerings into the waLler. any “opibpute’ to 
the Ideal Town, Storm Lake. 


The 1920's were years of growth -- DUSINESS, DuLleine. 
and social expansion. There were new schools and churches 
and civic improvements, not only in Storm Leke, but through- 
out the county. 


4£t Buena Vista College, a gymnasium named Victory Hall 
was erected in honor of the institution's 209 men who served 
in the Army, Navy, and Marines, during the first World War, 
It was a Gothic style brick and stone SLructurs, 60 by LOO 
feet in size. The running track, Pequiring about 22 laps to 
the mile, was so constructed that it could be used as a gal- 
lery when entertainments were given on the 30 by 40 foot 
Stage. Bradford Athletic Field was constructed along the 
lake shore and was named for S.C. Bradford of Des Moines, 
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dd the campus and 
Ea | Mather Hall, the music 

. ‘a Mather of Cleveland, Ohio. 
-alled the Stuart-Miller house, was 
L to the co © by the Reverend William Miller of 
3 and Mrs. Louis Stuart of Audubon. 
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fe. 2TH 1928 the library in the new Science Hall at the col- 
_. lege was named the Fracker Library and dedicated to Pro- 
fessor George F. Fracker. During that same year a new form 


of self help was inaugurated in the basement of the Science 
Hall where various articles of light hardware were manu- 
factured and assembled. These utensils were sold and the 
proceeds used to pay current expenses of tuo @ollecs anc te 
help of the students thus engaged. Such a procedure was in 
Keeping with the college motto, "Hducation for Service." 
The course at this time being taught included liberal arts, 
music, art, dramatic Speech, and pre-professional and normal 
School training. 


A bond issue of $170,000 was floated in 1926, bringing 
the school's indebtedness to $385,000 in 1931 when Henry 
Olson took office as president. By midsummer of 1941, Pres- 
ident Olson was able to announce that all indebtedness had 
been cleared and that the last outstanding bond, part of the 
1926 issue, had been donated to the college by Walter G. 
Stock of Storm Lake. 


A new high school for Storm Lake students was Dut up 
in 1928 and 1929. The building in use since the eighties had 
been demolished and replaced in 1914, but 14 years later 
more adequate facilities were needed and the fine new schoo], 
financed entirely by the people of Storm Lake, was put up. 


The Marathon Independent School U2Strict, ime luding 
nearby towhsuip districts consolidated in 1903, built a new 
$40,000 high school and gymnasium in 1927. It was one of 


the best school buildings in the country. 


Another source of pride to the people of Marathon was 
the excellent public library, in a building of its own. It 
was the outgrowth of a modest beginning made in 1919 by the 
Tuesday Study Club. 


Buena Vista's first County Play Day was held May 4, 
1925,at Storm Lake under the auspices of the Commercial Club, 
All schools in the county joined the demonstration showing 
the work in physical education which the pupils and teachers 
had been doing during the past year, 
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I rk was directed by the 

Association. Newell students were among 

h ildren throughout Iowa who participated in 

cal health program. The next year, in September 

, the cducational journal, Midland Schools, ranked the 

lena Vista County schools first in the State. The number 

of pupils, attendance record, salary of teachers, percentage 

of teachers holding state certificates, tax-raised funds ,and 

the value of the buildings, in comparison with those of 
other counties, formed the basis for the decision. 
















fnother important health step had been taken with the 
establishment of a modern hospital at Storm Lake. The move- 
ment was started in 1922 when Dr. J. A. Swallum donated an 
excellent site of lake front property on the condition that 
actual construction work on the hospital be under way within 
five years. Six other local physicians, Doctors E. F. Smith, 
Je tH. O'Donoghue, H. E. Pepieworcy, #.°¢. Gran, B.D. Ban 
hart, and U. S. Parish,each pledged $1,000 to the cause. 


A successful community hospital was established at Alta 
in 1920. The building and equipment of 15 beds and five 
bassinets were owned by the community and were so well man- 
aged that the project became self-sustaining. A few years 
later, Alta with its homes, schools, churches, and library 
was cited by the Rural Life commission as a community "far 
above the average." 


For the churches, the modern years were devoted to 
building, expansion,and the summing up of work accomplished 
in past years by the various church denominations. The 
handsome new Lutheran Church at Lake Avenue and Third Strest 
in Storm Lake was dedicated on August 21, 1921. It was 
built of brick and Bedford Stone, and cost $28,000. In the 
tower was placed the first bell used in the town, originally 
located in December 1872 in the belfry of the first Presby- 
terian Church. 


A less happy occasion was the conflagration in Brooke 
Township late one night just before Christmas 1923. The 
church burned and nothing was saved: even the huge bell was 
melted into a shapeless mass. A new Presbyterian Church was 
dedicated at Alta, February 22, 1925. Subscriptions and 
money to the amount of $12,500 were taken in during the 
day's services, enough to clear the church of debt and pro- 
vide for a fine pipe organ. 


St. Mary's parochial school was dedicated at Storm Lake 
on June 1, 1927, by Bishop Edmond Heelan of the Catholic 
diocese of Sioux City, who also cclebrated High Mass in St. 
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on 5) as membership, history 
Roth Stom Lake newspapers. 






Sioux Rapids, ee Congregational Church burned in 
1927. Fire started in the basement early one Sun- 
; ay mG cae and the fire bell was soon rung out, but despite 
™) oic efforts", the building could not be saved, Flames 
_ had spread between the walls,and the dense clouds of smote 

made fire fighting difficult. Two organs and some of the 
furnishings were carried out. A new church was built the 
next spring. Members of the Little Sioux Valley Church, 
three miles northwest of Rembrandt in Buena Vista County, 
celebrated the 60th anniversary of its founding by special 
programs from October 4 to October 7, 1928. This was the 
church that had been organized in September 1868 by a group 
of Norwegian settlers of the Lutheran faith, headed by Ole 
Enderson Hesla. 


More than 1,000 persons attended the dedication of St. 
Peter's Lutheran Church at Newell in September 1930, with 
Maewmovercnc ©. H. Seltz presiding. The attractive Gothic 
building was surmounted by a 1,400 pound bell. Rembrandt's 
new Methodist Episcopal Church was dedicated, debt free, on 
March 15, 1951. 


Storm Lake was the scene of various civic improvements. 
In June 1927 a modern new band shell costing $4,000 was 
dedicated at the west end of Sunset Park. Of prick con- 
struction, it was said to be the "last word", ideal for its 
purpose of enhancing music appreciation. varl King's band 
Fort Dodge opened the season with a gala concert: there was 
community singing, and Judge James De Land made an address. 
On May 29, 1927, Memorial Sunday, a monument to ths Stom 
Lake and to the other Buena Vista County boys who died in 
the World War, was unveiled in Chautauqua Park. It was the 
sift of the vromen's Service Star Legion of Storm Lake. A 
copper box placed in the base contained the history of the 
Service Star Legion. The names of the World War veterans of 
the county who died in service were inscribed on the bronze 
plate. Nearby were two other memorials, the statue "The 
Pioneer", given by the Tuesday Club,-: and 2 granite boulder 
dedicated to the pioneers by the Buena Vista Chaptcr of the 
De Ais R. 


In the spring of 1930, the board of park commissioners 


built a log cabin at the gateway buethe "City Beautiful sm 
Evergrcen Park. A large stock of tourist literature for the 
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ewer aac Dt i sth cea s grad tel : 
from occasional weather ex- 
and ice storm swept over Storm Lake 

1928, damaging the trees and the telephone wires. 
3 Of dead limbs were broken from the trees and so 
ephone poles and wires were knocked down locally and 
at he country that service was badly crippled. Possibly 
because of this, engineers of the Bell laboratories and mem- 
_ bers of the development and research department of the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Company, on the following May 
(28, installed the first type "D-A-I" carrier system between 
Omaha and Storm Lake, This type, sometimes called the 
"flivver" carrier system, eliminates some wire stringing and 
includes an auxiliary amplifier. 








vial 










Unusual weather struck the county again early on the 
morning of May 9, 1930, when a tornado, preceded by rains 
and a hailstorm, roared in from the southwest. It was the 
first time a "twister”™ had struck directly at the center of 
the town of Storm Lake. The Pomeroy Cyclone had jumped over 
it, but it made up for that by leaving an "awesome path” of 
destruction in its wake. The property damage exceeded 
$25,000, but fortunately no lives were lost and no one was 
seriously hurt. 


Agriculture was given added impetus by the merging of 
the Farmers' Institute, usually held in February, with the 
Fall Festival. The combined events, scheduled annually for 
October at Storm Lake, proved very popular. Although the 
Olteitel county fair at Storm Lake had failed after a five- 
year trial, the movement had been revived at Alta in 1886 
and after that was held each fall without a break. The 
farmers always looked forward to attending this exposition 
a the end of the threshing season. The years irmmcdictei* 
following 1924 were particularly successful. People every- 
where were enjoying good times; race awerds and vremiuns had 
been increased and anew exhibit hall and cattle barns 
facilitated the displaying of all classes of entries. Cc. =. 
Cameron, secretary of the Buena Vista County Fair, had the 
distinction of also serving for more than 25 years as the 
president of the Iowa State Fair. Cameron's keen interest 
in horse racing not only contributed to his successful man- 
agement of both organizations, but led to his being. chosen 
president of the American Trotting Association in 1931. 


Buena Vista County was the home of some outstanding 
people in the professional and business world. The Pi0t- 
aripuns announced on April 12, 1926: "Storm Lake is enjoy-- 
ing a unique distinction -- it is at present furnishing 
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e Iowa Press Association; W. 
Mw Or the Master Builders Association; 
» president of the Iowa Bankers Associa- 
cy Bowers, president of the Iowa Service 
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“George F. Schaller, president “of the’.Pirst National 
Bank at Storm Lake from 1922 to 1934, served as director of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of Chicago from 1930 to 1934, and 
was president of the latter institution from 1934 to 1941. 


There was also the noted jurist, F. F. Faville, who had 
opened a law office at Sioux Rapids in 1892. He soon became 
mayor of the town and followed up this success by becoming 
the Buena Vista County Attorney in 1894. In that year he 
moved to Storm Lake. There he made his home and there his 
two children, Marion and Stanton, were born. In 1918 4 dis- 
astrous fire at Storm Lake destroyed his law library, 
strengthening his decision to go to Fort Dodge to practice, 
While there he was elected to the Supreme Court of Iowa, 
Judge Faville was a distinguished speaker and in the course 
of his talks advanced many constructive ideas. One of these, 
expressed publicly at a Storm Lake gathering, was that the 
United States Government should institute a Department of 
Peace, and that a Secretary of Peace should hold a responsi- 
ble position in the presidential cabinet. 


Another statesman from Buena Vista County was George 
Alfred Carlson, who was born at Alta October 23, 1876, and 
died at Denver, Colorado, December 7, 1926. Carlson was e- 
lected governor of Colorado in 1914. 


William C. Edson, a former mayor of Storm Lake and 
president of the Board of Trustees of Buena Vista College, 
was elected Speaker of the House of Representatives ix the 
State Legislature in January 1925. He had twice previously 
been elected representative -- in 1918 and 1920. 


Alta was the home of the astronomer David E. Hadden, 
Who cooperated with the United States Weather Bureau as @2 
voluntary observer of the weather and the solar system. He 
equipped an observatory at home and began to accumulate and 
Classify data used in long ranze weather observation,and 
formulated a theory of forecasting weather in cycles that 
received much attention. In Avril 1934 Hadden received a 
grant from the Carnegic Institute at Washington, alloted to 
him for an analysis of his meteorological observations. 
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SP lait 
Ps 1¢ 1. While st 
rly Ras tn 
Ir. Nea. aia te be allowed to come to 
Abie stay in rural . homes and ride back 
school busses. During the course of his 
ourn, he made a report of each Buena Vista Count; 
hool, accompanied by a photograph of the building, a 
und floor sketch and plan, the number of pupils, classes, 
and course of study. Dr. Neal made several talks before 
local business and civic groups and remarked: "I wish to go 
on record as ssying that these three one-teacher schools T 
visited in this county are seldom if ever excelled. And ons 
of them in particular was conducted in such a way that it 
will always linger in my memory. The teacher was the seme 
as a mother to those children and the good she is doing is 
of priceless benefit to them." 














In November 1959 A. HE. Harrison, who was then starting 
his twenty-fifth year as Buena Vista County superintendent 
of schools, was elected president of the Iowa State Teachers 
Association. it was the first time this particular honor, 
rarely achieved by county school superintendents, had come 
to Buena Vista County. Mr. Harrison had always been keenly 
interested in rural students, and placed significant value 
upon such extra-curricular activities as athletics, drama- 
tics, and the editing of student newspapers. He was a most 
ardent advocate of the use of State and Federal aid for Iowa 
schools. 


Through the changing years, Buena Vista County esteb- 
lished itself as a place of vigorous growth and persistence 
Pore eri oy. Iver in 1962,. in the midst of . tho nctionvide 
depression, Storm Lake's three tanks remained open, and 
asked for no moratorium, While banks in many other conmmuni- 
ties in the United States were closing daily and businceses 
were going bankrupt, Storm Lake head no bank feilures and no 
bank closings until the national “bank holiday" declared by 
President Franklin D. Roosevelt, March 4, 1933. 


All through the depression years Storm Lake citizens 
carefully watched the financial structure of their community. 
In September 1932, 2,000 tax payers met in Cheuteuqua park 
to declare themselves against tax sales end farm mortgege 
foreclosures. A committee of three was sppointed to mediate 
between loan srencies and fermers: it included A. R. Browne 
Of alta, Sugepret. Grodanl of Albert City, and W. F. Porat. 
of Newell. 
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be ee) DOE . 
Porat. repre < et 000 
1i1t at the corner of Pirtn 

‘St om Lake and opened August 13, 19338, 
4 a Theatre presented ite first show the 
4 Detover 1,°1938. A sanctuary for wild life was 
lished at Storm Lake, and dredging was started to deep- 
en the lake and remove tons of silt from the bottom. On 
cme? October 11, 1938, Governor Nelson Kraschel of Iowa made a 
a? speech to the people of the county and the northwest part of 
the State, outlining plans for the creation of Storm Lake 
State Park and for the reclaiming and beautifying of the 
lake itself. Amillion pike fingerlings were deposited 
there May 3, 1959. Actual dredging of Storm Lake began in 
September 1939, with the object of removing 5,000,000 cubic 
ecw Of silt. 


In the month of September 1939, a war had- begun in 
Hurope that spread and engulfed many other countries. It 
became evident that new armed forces would be needed to de- 
fend the United States, and to raise these forces 4 trainins 
service law was passed in 1940. 


On October 16, 1940, nearly 3,000 Buena Vista County 
men between the ages of 21 and 36 registered at their rez- 
ular voting places to comply with the Selective Service 
Training Act. The holders of numbers drawn in the national 
lottery at Washington, D. C., on Octobor 29 were to be called 
up for a year of training in the United States Army. Cari 
W. Zwemke of Alta, who had the first number drawn, 158,had a 
heart ailment and was placed in a non-military classification 
Joseph L. Herzenach, Sioux Rapids,and Allen Saathoff, Storm 
Lake, had the other two Buena vista County numbers draw 
that morning, 192 and 105 respectively. 


Between November 1940 and July 1941, 136 other young 
men from the county were to leave for army service. By 
November 12, eight had voluntarily enlisted for the year of 
Military training. They were Clifford Oliver Jonnson, of 
Albert City; Walter Hartman, of Marathon; Cyrus Orville 
Hickman, of Rembrandt; end Marlyn Fethkenher, Ned Madson, 
Rudolph Carlson, Charles Toohey, and Leo Keith Wall, all of 
Storm Lake. 


An important step that meant much for the community was 


taken by the citizens of Storm Lake at a Special election 
held there October ee, L940. At that time they voted 
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